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Charleston, S. C. July 27, 1837. 
To Mr. Toomas W. Wuire, 


Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Sir,—You have, in two successive letters, requested 
a further communication of articles for your “ really 
unpretending publication.” Nothing from my pen would 
be calculated for a work of pretension ; and it is only 
at your repeated solicitation that I send the enclosed. 
If your readers should differ from you as to the value 
of my remarks, and if the postage should at all derange 
your pocket, you have nobody to blame but yourself. 
My first communication was promised; and 1 only ful- 
filled that promise in sending it. The second and longer 
article will, perhaps, surprise, if it does not amuse; at 
any rate you shall have them: valeant quantum possint, 


CONJECTURAL READING OF A 
PASSAGE IN MACBETH. 


Conjecture has taken so many liberties with Shak- 
speare’s text, that I wonder the critics should have been 
wholly silent as to the subjoined affecting passage in 
the last act of Macbeth. The more I read it, the more 
I am persuaded that Shakspeare never wrote it as it 
now stands. If a very slight change of punctuation 
should, in your estimation, add, as I confess it does in 
mine, to the force and truth of the lines, you will, per- 
haps, publish my remarks. Nothing, it seems to me, 
can be flatter than the present reading, unconnected as 
it is with what precedes: Macbeth might as well have 
moralized about the universal deluge. The instant he 
wishes that the intelligence of the Queen’s death could 
have been deferred ’till ‘‘to-morrow,” his soliloquy be- 
comes beautifully and impressively suitable to his feel- 
Ings. 

Let us first take the passage as it stands, and then 
see how my conjectural emendation will apply. Shak- 
speare belongs as much to us as he does to our English 
ancestors; and I can see no reason why “ Spartam 
quam nacti sumus, non exornemus’’—or at least, “ exornare 
conemur ;”’—in other words, why we should not occa- 
sionally try our hands at criticism. 

Macbeth. ‘* Wherefore was that cry 7” 
Servant. ‘* The Queen, my lord, is dead.” 
Macbeth. *‘ She should have died hereafter : 
There wou’d have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty space from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 


The way to dusty death.’? 
Macheth, Act V, Sc. 5. 


Read—meo periculo--as Dr. Bentiey used to say, 


when he did not choose to give any other reason : 
** She should have died hereafter : 
There would have been a time for such a word 
To-morrow ! Aye! to-morrow and to-morrow,” ke. 


As if he had said: “ This additional blow (his wife’s 
death) should have been reserved for another moment, 
when I could have found time for grief. There might 
have been a time for it to-morrow! At present, I have 
enough, without this, to distract me.” 

When this alteration of the passage in question oc- 
curred to me, [had not seen the subjoined paragraph in 
Lord Byron’s “Journal,” of February 14th, 1814. It 
seems to me that the turn of his mind, when he wrote 
it, was precisely that of Macbeth, when he lost all con- 
sideration of the fatal news announced to him, and be- 
gan to moralize upon the usual consequences of procras- 
tination. “I have certainly,” says Lord Byron, in this 
soliloquy of his pen, “enough of that perilous stuff 
which weighs upon the heart ; and it is better that they 
should believe, &c.—but—aye, always but, to the end 
of the chapter.’ ‘ There might have been a time for 
such a word--to-morrow I could have borne the addi- 
tional calamity--aye, to-morrow,” &c. “1 do not find 
(says Dr. Parr in a letter toLord Holland), what lume 
beautifully calls the smooth transition of the imagination.” 
Surely, if “ smoothness of transition” could be required, 
it was so in this fine passage—which, however, as it 
stands, is as abrupt as ever fell from the pen of man. 
Since my own remark, to this effect, was written, I have 
been told that Mr. Macready always spoke the lines as 
I have suggested: I trust that his example will be fol- 
lowed. 


MISS EDGWORTH’S HELEN. 


It was always known that the novels published by 
Miss Edgworth owed much to the contributions of her 
father ; and when, after twenty years elapsed without a 
sign of life, Wz.Len appeared, I, in common with many 
others, was satisfied that, in this case at least, there 
was no “ dux femina facti.” In the Quarterly Review 
of this production, we hear of “ envious whispers, inde- 
fatigably circulated among certain circles, that Miss 
Edgworth’s vein of creative fancy had been buried with 
her father.” The reviewer admits the fact; for, he im- 
mediately proceeds to account for it; notwithstanding 
which, he is very severe upon all who either originated 
the opinion, or concurred in it. If the reviewer had 
paid more respect to the labors of his predecessors in 
that critical tribunal, he would have found, in an arti- 
cle on Mr. Edgworth’s Memoirs, (Q. R. No. 46) that 
“ finessing and trick” were not so foreign to the nature 
of both father and daughter, as was indignantly pro- 
claimed on occasion of the doubts thrown out about 
Helen. The critic expressly mentions “the considera- 
ble share that the father had in the daughter’s novels,” 
&e. But, independently of other circumstances, the 
whole plot of Helen and the slip-slopperiness that per- 
vades its style, would, probably, never have seen the 
light, if Mr. Edgworth’s judgment and taste had ex- 





tended their guardian influence to this literary bantling 
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of his daughter. Of the plot I shall only say, that if any 
English gentleman could have made his marriage with an 
English lady of rank and education, depend on a positive 
averment on her part that she had never had a previous 
attachment, he probably would have received his dis- 
missal at the moment that his conditional offer was 
made; and Miss E. would have been forced to illus- 
trate, in a different manner, the very hackneyed moral 
that lying is always inconvenient and dangerous. But 
what chiefly tended to convince me that Miss Edg- 
worth, in none of her narratives, stood alone, was the 
amount of vulgarisms of language; for which, I confess, 
I could not account, but which, I am sure, would never 
have been found in the work, if Mr. E. had been alive 
to revise and correct it. In a somewhat hasty search, 
I found the followin, which, I suspect, will astonish 
many of your readers no less than they did myself. 
If you think them calculated to amuse, they are at 
your service ; and if Miss E. can be successfully de- 
fended, nobody will be better pleased than I shall be: 
for, indeed, Mr. Editor, I have not a particle of that 
envy upon the subject of this lady about which her 
Quarterly critic is so sensitive. But, really, the writer 
of “Castle Rackrent” and “The Absentee,” ought no 
longer to be confounded with the author of so flimsy a 
production as Helen. 


BEAUTIES OF HELEN. 


Lady Davenant’s is a sort of deep, high character. 
Vol. I, p. 15. 

Every minute she felt more perfectly to understand her 
friend. p. 19. 

Cecilia righted herself. p. 23. 

I never can tell well (for relate) without having some- 
thing to do for my hands. Ib. 

Whatever I may have been on the great squares of 
politics. p. 26. 

Any woman with whom there was danger of a first 
love. Ib. 

Humming an opera air between times. p. 27. 

** Our general,” (twice, in p. 27) a denounced vulgar- 
ism. See Q. Rev. passim. 

Helen had now come to tears. p. 31. 

Once it is ascertain’d that. p. 32. 

Helen’s voice steadying as she wenton. p. 36. 

Efer conversation was a perpetual rebating and regra- 
ting—(vulgar, if intelligible.) p. 46. 

The tripod sentences of the Rambler tired, &.— 
(meaning triplet ?)_ p. 61. 

They rode or boated. p. 103. 

For a fortnight or three weeks, be the same more or 
less—(slang of an attorney’s office.) p. 116. 

One’s own and one’s husband’s relations one must 
have; but it is one’s own fault if one fail, &c. Ib. 

She sat listening in delightful enjoyment. p. 117. 
(What other enjoyment could she have ?) 

There is a moment—if taken at the prime. Ib. (What 
is the prime of a moment?) There is a season, &e. 
Shakspeare, 

“1 thought too fond of English liberty. p. 120. (Milli- 
nerish.) 

I was of your years, counting new style. p. 126. 

To make oneself like unto a peacock, ts flat. p. 127. 








ee 

A lady who speaks pure English; not a leash of lan- 
guages atonce. Ib. (Greyhound metaphors.) 

One does not like ignorance, if one could have know- 
ledge, so hard to find; and if one could find it, one 
might not be nearer to, &c. Ib. (Vile slipslop.) 

This awkward ablative case absolute. p. 130. (There 
is no ablative case absolute in English grammar.) 
He now laid himself out in the respectful line. 

Having done the respectful, one morning. Ib. 

Whether the fault is in books, or in our ancient selves. 
Ib. 

He resolv'd to take a touch at chivalry. p. 142. 

Beauclerc passaged to Lady Davenant. p. 146, (Riding 
school.) 

Lady D. vouchsaf’d a remark, consonant to expecta- 
tion, and then motioned the quarto away; with which 
motion the quarto complied reluctantly. p. 147. 

Beauclere said that he wished to get rid of the whole 
concern—(counting-house slang.) p. 148. 

You might as well have worked at an old flint. p. 149. 

If Horace had been in a towering rage. p. 150. 

He grew pale, instead of red; and that looks ugly. 
p. 150. 

The whole German council, in combustion! p. 151. 

She stroked the raven-down of darkness. Ib. (Milton 
says smoothed—how different !) 

Such a point-blank, weathercock turn of fancy. p. 152. 
(Contradiction in terms.) 

This is Beauclere’s doing ; Iam clear. Ib. 

True, said Lord D., I never saw a stronger pulling 
fancy better thrown upon its haunches, (Language of a 
nobleman!) p. 153. 

I lapped the stream of prosperity as I ran—(the dog!) 
p. 155. 

Sufficient for the day are never the hours thereof. Ib. 
(Curious collocation of words!) 

The eloquent man followed his own idea, with a happi- 
ness more than care, admirable in conversation. p. 159. 
(What is meant ?) 

Husband and wife understand the terms of agreement, 
and jog-trot they go on together very comfortably. p. 165. 
(And this from Lady Davenant !) 

The game began, and if Helen could be brought to 
take a snatch, it would increase the interest. p. 168. 

Urged by prompting jealousy. Ib. (As if urging 
jealousy were not prompting.) 

Mr. Stanley, I beg a thousand million of pardons. p. 
169. 

Helen, with her nervous head-ach beating worse and 
worse, came to tears. p. 189. 

Brooch, twice. p. 197. (For broche, or, improperly, 
broach.) 

Shocking mama shows in her manner sometimes how 
tired she is—(Lady Cecilia!) Vol. Il, p. 6. 

When an ass kicks you, never tell it, is a maxim 
which mama heard from some friend, and she always 
acts upon it—but a kick, whether given by an ass or 
not, leaves a bruise which sometimes tells, in spite of our- 
selves. (Lady Cecilia!) Ib, 

They moved on in precedence just, and found them- 
selves in place due at table. p. 8. (Affected collocation.) 

Orbits touching at tangents. p. 11. 


p. 141, 


She is not out of blow yet. p. 12. 
Sadly annoyed he is by her mal-apropos-isms. p. 13. 
As I came down stairs, | had an uncommon large, 
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big, yellow corking-pin, which my maid had left stick- 
ing point foremost, out of some part of me. p. 14, 
(How elegant!) 

She open’d to both friends cordially, apropos to some 
love of a lace trimming. (Is this comme il faut ?) 

You cannot, I conceive, satisfy yourself with the 
namby-pamby, little-missy phrase. p. 34. (Lady Dave- 
nant to Helen !) 

The noise sounded tremendous. p. 41. 

Shot back again into the room. p. 43. 

Cecilia stretched behind her husband. p. 79. 

The General sees in Helen only the discreet, proper- 
behaved young lady, adapted to nitch and notch in her 
place, &c. p. 80. (Beauclere loquitur.) 

Lawyers are provoking wretches, with their fast bind 
fast find (not a lawyer’s phrase). Such an unconscion- 
able time as they do take for parchment doings, heeding 
naught of that little impatient flapper Cupid. p. 95. 
(Lady Cecilia!) 

A caryatides gentleman lean’d on each side, &c. p. 97. 

He was prepared with a ready bit of wit. p. 101. 

Scandal hot and cold, and ice cold and cold, jp. 102. 
(Half-meaning.) 

He sugared and creamed, and drank and thought. He- 
len pushed out of his way a supernumerary cup. p. 105. 

She feared, and grew sick with fear long deferred. p. 
110. (Feared where no fear was.) 

Lightly tripp’d she up the stairs. To her askings, 
“not at home” never echoed. p. 114. (An Irish echo!) 
Louisa went on with a medical maundering. p. 117. 

I am a famous hand at doing upa parcel. p. 124. 
(Lady Cecilia.) 

She has been under a course of the tooth-ach. p. 134. 
(Lady Cecilia.) 

The conversation touch’d safe on frivolities; yet 
things undesignedly said, often touched on the taboo’d 
matter. p. 146, 

The editor consulted Churchill, and, in consequence 
of his pepper and salt hint. p. 160. (What is meant?) 

Resolution is what you want, Helen, J tell you. He- 
len could not chop logic. p. 167. 

His gratitude could not make its way out. p. 169. 

It ended in his giving a shove to the work-box, which 
he knew she could not mislike, on account it was made 
out of samples of wood, &c. p. 170. 

On roll’d the carriages, and Cockburn got her over the 
ground with all speed. p, 178. (Postilion cant.) 

So that was good. (Beauclerc.) p. 194. 

It is odds but you blind him for life. p. 195. 

Happy was it for Lady Cecilia and Helen to be re- 
liev’d from her jabbering, and not exposed to her spy- 
ing and reporting. p. 200. 

The evening before the wedding was to be. Ib. 

Lady K. was there, with her tristeful visage. p. 203; 
&e. &e. Ke. 


Can any such slip-slop, careless, vulgar phraseology 
be detected in the volumes published by Miss Edgworth 
while her father was alive? Would any weil educated 
mother suffer her daughter to form a style upon this 
model? Would Madame de Stael, or Madame de Gen- 
lis, or Madame de Sévigné have written such French ? 


there isa carelessness of style that pleases ; and Dr. John- 
son detested a buckram style. Has Miss Edgworth 
attained the happy medium ? 

It would be easy to add to these very offensive pas- 
sages, many others, not less so. Butenough! 





TO MRS. S****5§. 
1834, 


I dreamed an Angel hovered o’er 

The scene, where fashion’s votaries throng— 
Where dancers glided on the floor— 

Where sorrow’s sighs seemed heard no more, 
Lost in the voice of song. 


There, eyes and jewels sparkled bright— 
There, gleamed the snowy pearl, 

Like lillies in the morning light, 

Or moonbeams on the robe of night, 
From many an ebon curl. 


There, cheeks like flowers of fairest bloom, 
Blushed in their beauty’s pride— 

There, nodding gracefully the plume 
Spread a soft fragrance o’er the room ; 
There, lips with rubies vied. 


There, richly wrought entwines the gold, 
Round marble necks and arms of snow ; 
And there, round forms of classic mould, 
The silken robes, in many a fold 

Of tasteful drapery, flow. 


I thought the Angel turned away, 
(Perhaps to wipe a tear)— 

I thought he said, “I cannot stay 
“ Amidst these revellers of a day— 
“True pleasure is not here.” 


An instant served to change the scene 
We lingered near a spot, 

Where nature seemed to be the Queen— 
Where all seem’d quiet and serene, 

And all but Home forgot. 


I saw in the small circle there 

Some faces that I knew— 

I thought the Angel whispered, “‘ here 

“Ts lovely woman truly fair.” 

I thought he looked at you. E. A. 





The Hebrew Cabbala contain the mystical interpre- 
tation of the laws of God by different Rabbis. They 
are divided into three parts, First. Gematria—which 
consists in taking letters for arithmetical numbers, and 
so explaining each word by the value of the letters 
composing it. Second. Motaricon—where each letter of 
a word is taken for an entire word, or where one word 
is formed of the initials of several. Third, Themura— 
in which the secret is found in changing words and 





or Mrs, Jamieson such English? Cicero admits that 
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THE PORT-FOLIO OF AN IDLER. 


THE BEGINNING. 


Apulcius.—‘* Canst thou conduct 
My wand’ring steps to Aganippe’s spring ? 
To the Muses’ temple I am travelling, 
And must to-them perform a sacrifice.” 
Heywood. Love's Mistress: 1640. 
‘¢ Time is.?? 


Fryar Bacon’s Head. 


“Time is,” and 1 will not linger a moment longer, 
lest I hear from the Brazen Head that “ time was,” 
and “is past.” In these modern times to be an author, 
men must move with celerity. Such is the steam en- 
gine capacities of modern minds, that our best ideas 
are taken from us by our neighbors ere we think them ; 


except when, like our neighbors, we make thought itself 


a subsequent to utterance. Words no longer daintily 
wait upon ideas, They are emancipated from such 
bondage. Grammars give way to dictionaries, sciences 
to steps, and the royal road to learning and achieve- 
ment is no longer a closed secret of the philosphers. 

And yet, the beginning--the awful beginning! Al- 
ways difficult—often mysterious—the beginning is, it- 
self, the performance. Toachieve that, is to achieve all. 
To find the words of power, the “open scsame,” and 
make the introduction as well to his subject, as to his 
reader, is the only trying obstacle in the way of the 
modern author. To the subject, it is no such hard 
matter; for, as that is to follow the exordium, it fol- 
lows that we can make it what we please. Net so 
with our reader. He is seldom sufficiently ductile. 
We cannot make him what we please, but must work 
upon him, with all our art, even as we find him. Ano- 
ther difficulty results from this necessity ; and that is, 
to know him—to secure his secret, and through that, 
to win our way into his confidence. How few are 
there who know his secret--how many are there who 
would give everything to know it. How many thou- 
sand of noble minds, full of thought, with bold ima- 
ginings and lovely fancies, who, wanting in this secret, 
fail to secure his attention and forfeit his regards. Per- 
haps, it may be safe to say that many a fine writer and 
strong genius, has failed of success, and mourned over 
his misdirected labors, simply from his lack, at first, of 
a proper introduction to those for whom he wrote. 

An introduction is rather an awkward matter at the 
best; and the novice, who, like ourself, has no good- 
natured friend at court to bespeak its favor, to describe 
his several good points in advance, and give him, in 
theatrical parlance, the cue which he is to follow, will 
be very apt to make a blunder as he approaches. Step- 
ping into a new occupation and making the acquaint- 
ance of new faces, is not very much unlike stepping 
into a new coat. Certainly, we feel nothing like so 
easy as in the old one. There is an awkward tight- 
ness about the shoulders--the cape, that accursed pro- 
montory—stiffens the head until its movement, when it 
takes courage enough to make one, is not unlike that 
of a Chinese Mandarin’s in a china shop. The bright 
buttons have a most obtrusive and offensive glare even 
in our own eyes—so that we cannot subdue the notion 








that everybody thinks we have set forth for display. 
Then we must run the gantelope of the amateurs—a 
numerous tribe—of all who admire a clever fit, or find 
fault with a bad one; and it will be wonderful indeed 
if the new comer does not find many to sneer, to op- 
pose, to denounce. New book or new coat, the intro- 
duction is a matter of perilous moment to the new 
candidate ; and you may not wonder, gentlest of all 
possible readers, that I tremble with many misgivings 
as I come into your presence. 

What would [ not give for your secret. There isa 
spell—a word which shall move your indulgence, and 
win your ear to our wishes. Could we learn that spell, 
could we speak that word, our task were easy. How 
many have toiled for the possession of this spell—how 
few have obtained it. We are all agreed—we all 
know—that it abides with one, and to win her regards, 
is to secure our object. Yet who is the favorite? Who 
is there bold enough, and fortunate enough, to remove 
her veil, and look upon those features, which it was 
the boast of the Egyptian, had never yet been beheld 
by man. The universal nature is the keeper of this 
mystery, and implicit devotion to her, will, I doubt not, 
procure for the votary now, even in these degenerate 
times, if not the lifting of her veil, and the exposure of 
her features, so much, at least, of her sweet counsel 
and holy guidance, as the faith of the worshipper, and 
his diligence in her service, have a right to demand, 

Fain would I promise for myself, but 1 dare not. I 
know not what direction this crude toil of mine will 
take. I feel that 1 must “soothe, as humor prompts, 
my idle vein,”—that, capricious as the season, unsteady 
as the wind, flexible as the yielding cloud, and possi- 
bly, gloomy as the sea, I shall be but the chronicler of 
vain fancies—of fleeting recollections--of speculations, 
which the severe may deem but visionary, and thoughts 
which the visionary, will, in turn, look upon as dull. 
I have my vanities, it is true, or I had not been bold 
enough to enter upon this self-appointed task. I have 
my ambition, or 1 had not challenged the regards of 
this gracious but difficult audience. And yet, I know 
not but that the parts on which I have most prided my- 
self, may yield but little satisfaction to those in whose 
sight I would display them. The youthful debutant, 
rejoicing in the smiles of a friendly and approving 
circle, finds the scene altered when he would extend 
his sphere and command the admiration of the theatre. 
How many perish when they presume to pass beyond 
their circle; more, perhaps, than of the class which 
aims at undue expansion within it. But why should I 
prate longer after this fashion. Let me not forget my 
text. ‘Time is,” and time is passing. My course is 
for “ Aganippe’s spring”—-on the borders of which, 
and in my progress, if I pluck a few flowers, and weave 
a slight chaplet, it is perhaps all that I purpose, and all 
that I am prepared to do. 


Il. 


DREAMS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


I was always ambitious, even when a mere boy, of 
becoming an author. My mind was filled with thoughts 
of books, and of the wondrous men by whom they 
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were written. No subject of contemplation ever gave 
me such constant pleasure ; and, even before I could 
read, to scan the closely printed pages, to note the nice 
exactitude of the broad margin, or, where the volume 
happened to be one of poetry, to trace with eye and 
finger, the regularly recurring indentations of the verse, 
were, alike, a study and felicity. As I grew older and 
began to take in their contents, I felt a corresponding 
increase of delight. I amused myself with comparing 
the structure of sentences in the different authors upon 
which I was fortunate enough to lay my hands; and 
though I cannot say much for my progress in the ex- 
amination of their sense, I am bold to assert that few 
boys of my age ever made greater progress in a famili- 
arity with their words. In this way I had soon ex- 
hausted the books belonging to the family ; and like one, 
whom a slight voyage of discovery has stimulated to 
a farther desire for adventures, 1 now sought for 
additional stores among my neighbors. I borrowed 
from all libraries, the proprietors of which were suffi- 
ciently indulgent to lend me their contents, and de- 
nounced bitterly the stern and surly who refused me. 
Not that I always, or even often, read the volumes 
which were lent me. Far from it,—I read but few of 
them. The greater number were beyond my capacities, 
and if I became familiar with their title-pages, or 
glanced now and then at the heading of a few chapters, 
it was quite as much asI cared todo. But I loved their 
company nevertheless. I loved the compact bundle 
of sheets, neatly trimmed at the edges, bound in thick 
leather, and gilded on the backs with fantastic figures. 
There was something imposing to my young imagina- 
tion in the very collection, and piled one above the 
other, in temple-like structures—for such was the more 
frequent use to which I put them,—I would sit and 
study their backs for hours. I do not know that I lost 
much by this sort of study. By a curious intuitive- 
ness, I judged of books then, very much after a fashion 
which prevails among critics now. I could tell by their 
outsides what was the sort of stuff within; and even 
at that early period, I learned one truth, the application 
of which has been very useful to me among men since. 
I soon discovered that it was not the handsomest book 
which was the most valuable and interesting—on the 
contrary, the rough outside, as in the case of the scaly 
shell of the nut, or the rough demeanor of the man, 
often concealed the most precious kernel. It was natu- 
ral enough after this discovery, that I should make my 
fabrics out of the most glittering volumes; while the 
coarse tomes, the soiled sheets, and the unlettered 
backs, denied all favor in my eyes, were more fre- 
quently taken into the seclusion of my chamber, and 
commended to my more serious thoughts. 

This passion for books grew with my years. It was 
the Aaron’s rod that swallowed up all the rest ; or if it 
did not actually swallow them, that kept them all in 
subjection. With warm blood, an irritable nature, an 
apt excitable fancy, my intimacy with books, and their 
constant companionship, if not their lessons, tended 
very greatly to subdue my temper, and to school my 
imagination. Virtue of mind is not anfrequently the 
result of habit of body. I am persuaded there can be 
no good moral teaching which does not contemplate the 
blood as well as the understanding. Certain I am, I 
owe much of my general temperance in all things, to 





the domestic influences of books. The mere possession 
of a library is, of itself, a benefit; and, however com- 
mon it may be to sneer at those who possess, without 
reading, books, I am sure that much good results from 
it. I believe that many very wise and able men pos- 
sess a far greater number of volumes than they ever 
can, or ever desire to read. There isa sort of reading 
which books afford, even when we do not open them ; 
and I find a luxury of an evening in sitting within my 
library and looking at the mere backs of my volumes. 
Such an occupation gives life to the fancy, and we recal 
what we have read of their contents—if worthy—by 
such a survey. If they have not had power to move 
us in their perusal, or, in any wise impress themselves 
upon our memory, there is fruitful occasion for reflec- 
tion in the very fact. We ask ourselves numberless 
questions touching the author, and strive to resolve in 
our own minds the causes of his failure. Has he failed ? 
Is the fault in him, or in us? Did he consider our par- 
ticular tastes when he wrote, or were his labors taken 
for wiser, or better, or lesser minds than ourown? Per- 
haps there are few who answer these questions truly. 
We can seldom sufficiently divest ourselves of the 
amour proper, to determine justly our true claims to the 
consideration of our fellow mortals. 

Of one thing I am certain. There are few books 
which have not a certain value. They may be flip- 
pant, or they may be dull—they may have failed in 
their purpose, and every page may be marked with 
narrow prejudice or aimless sentimentality ; but, be 
sure, there is something in most of them, which will 
repay search, We may not think so while perusing 
them; and when we have done, we may throw them 
aside in indignation—vexed that we have been per- 
suaded to waste so much valuable time on that which 
is seemingly so utterly worthless. But we have gained 
even by their worthlessness. The very revolting of 
our taste, or thought, from that which is inferior, in- 
sensibly elevates our standards of judgment; as we 
seldom see an intemperate son in the youth who has 
been accustomed to behold the gross excesses of a 
drunken father. So long as the taste is offended, or 
the moral vexed, by that which is despicable and base, 
they are both improving and improvable. 

The transition was natural from books to authors ; 
and the constant contemplation of the former, natu- 
rally enough led to a strong desire in my mind to see 
the latter. I had watched the volume, in which were 
stored my most favorite performances, until the obe- 
dient fancy, from the ideal in my mind, produced a 
positive portrait to my eye. 'To create this image was 
my winter evening luxury; and until my fire had 
ceased to glow, and but now and then, gleamed forth 
from the pale white ashes in which it was imbedded— 
and until my candle had burned down to the socket, 
or the lengthened snuff had almost extinguished it, I 
would grasp and retain these bright pictures, that had 
so completely supplied the absence of all others. Suill 
I was unsatisfied. To behold a real author, embodied 
in the flesh, was still my leading anxiety ; and when- 
ever it would so happen that one of this wondrous 
species made his appearance in the little town where I 
lived, I became a truant from home and school, to the 
disquiet of my mother, and the provocation of my 
teacher. But, for a long time, my desires were un- 
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gratified. Sometimes, it is true, I was fortunate enough 
to behold a tall, pale youth who had written a pretty 
song for the village newspaper, and was said to be 
writing a Tragedy; but the author of a volume—of a 
printed and bound volume, gilt and lettered-—-was still 
as far off from my sight as ever. 

But I was not always doomed to denial. My prayers 
were granted, and I was at length permitted to behold 
an author in the true, or rather in my, acceptation of 
the term. He had published his volume; and though 
but a very thin duodecimo, it was still within the defi- 
nition. I had read the review upon it in the ‘Weekly 
Critic,’ and there was the author confessedly before 
me. The tribe lost nothing of its importance in my 
sight as I surveyed its representative. He was evi- 
dently resolved that it should lose nothing. As one 
having the right from profession and experience, he 
spoke always from the tripod. He was fluent, dicta- 
torial and conclusive—he suffered no appeal from his 
decision; and his idea of a discussion, consisted en- 
tirely in the good listening faculties of the opposite 
party. He never listened. Why should he? There 
were no other authors in the place. It is true the poet 
of whom I have before spoken, as being engaged upon 
a tragedy, undertook, on one occasion, to break ground 
with the great man, and join issue with him upon the 
correctness of some Jiterary decree which the other had 
set forth; but, though he heard or seemed to hear what 
the young poet had to say, his only reply was singu- 
larly foreign to the subject. ‘ You seem to have a bad 
cold’ was all he condescended to utter, as he turned 
away from the wondering pretender. 

Since that period, I have seen a great many authors, 
and I am constrained to admit, with sorrow, that I have 
lost much of my veneration for the tribe. I have 
learned to discover, what I should have known before, 
that a great author is not always a great man; while a 
little author is almost always sure to be a little one. I 
had fancied that authors who thought for man, and 
provided those noble sentiments which were meant to 
cheer and strengthen him, were above his foibles as 
they should certainly, at all times, be placed beyond 
his necessities. I could not understand how it was, 
that he who spoke like a God, and thought like a bene- 
factor, whose feelings were so lofty, whose opinions 
were so just, whose sentiments were so select, whose 
song so sweet, should be other than lofty in feeling, 
just in opinion, select in sentiment and sweet in utter- 
ance. 1 am sorry to acknowledge that I have found 
myself deceived. That I haye found the man a very 
different sort of being from the author; and have 
turned away in sadness, if not in disgust from him, 
whose written volumes have lifted me above humanity, 
and strengthened me, as it were, in the very presence 
of God. 

Something, perhaps, of this contradiction in charac- 
ter, is the result of human institutions. I should be 
sorry to believe it the natural constitution of the writer; 
since, to the correct mind, there is nothing so painful 
as to discover there is so little perfection in humanity. 
I am afraid that men of letters are too frequently the 
victims to humiliating necessities. The finer the intel- 
lect the more apt it is to become degraded by depend- 
ance; and the high genius which is to toil for life 
rather than for immortality, cannot well be reproached 





when it occasionally forgets the great purposes for 
which it was created, and the godlike destinies which 
are before it. When I see men of letters thus forgetful 
of themselves, I cannot help thinking of Sheridan—the 
spoiled child of fortune, and the victim to its sport. 
His career describes that of thousands, more or less 
marked than himself, though still distinguished. Let 
it disarm the harsh censure of those who look upon the 
infirmities of Genius, when they reflect, that “ what to 
them seems vice, may be but wo.” How shall we de- 
termine what has been the struggle which the pure 
mind has taken with itself—what have been its efforts— 
what its agony and afiliction—before it has yielded to 
those necessities, which have conspired to hur! it from 
its high estate. If we could follow its progress and 
learn itz story, we should be apt to find it the victim to 
the cold neglect, the baleful hostility, or the soul-sap- 
ping scorn of the thoughtless or the wicked—who heed 
not its toils, or hate its promise, and seek to thwart 
and too frequently succeed, if not in destroying it in 
its bud, at least, of bringing a blight upon its growth, 
that taints and impairs its verdure, making it loath- 
some in the end, to the very eye that had worshipped 
it under other influences. I have always regarded the 
fine intellect when it has been degraded by excess, and 
shorn of its loveliness, as something, even then, too 
sacred for my censure—blasted, as it would seem, by 
heaven, I have looked upon it as upon a tree which the 
lightning has shivered. It has seemed to me, to be 
consecrated forever after, by the very bolt which has 
destroyed it. 

But the humiliating position in which my subsequent 
experience enabled me to behold many authors, had no 
influence even then upon my taste for books. It, of 
course, could offer no discouragement to my early at- 
tachments. I simply learned in later years to separate 
the author from his writings ; and I am persuaded that 
in most cases it is best to view them separately. It is 
but seldom, indeed, that we can subject superiority to 
a very minute inspection: The light must never be 
too strong in which we behold it, or we shall be more 
apt to discover the spots, than the delicate outlines or 
the rich lustres that lie between them. Yet, this de- 
sire is unhappily the first always with the vulgar mind, 
which busies itself with defects,—such defects as should 
be regarded rather as the characteristic of the species, 
than the peculiar property of the individual—seem- 
ingly with no other object than to show that greatness 
and littleness have a nature in some respects common 
between them. 


Ill. 
MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 


SHERIDAN. 


Something, perhaps, of this vulgar and prying spirit 
of curiosity, whose examination defiles, and whose ex- 
periments offend, has arisen from that bastard sort of 
writing which goes under the name of Biography. The 
Jackal labors of such a man as Boswell have been pro- 
ductive of very bad effects to society ; and we are all 
quite too much diseased with the scandalous itch of 
thrusting our noses into the privacies of distinguished 
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people ; and learning the secrets of a life which should 
be sacred. Where can be the use of learning that wis- 
dom has its weakness—that the great Poet is a child 
among his children—that he has ridiculous foibles, and 
is sometimes the victim of painful indulgences? I am 
not so sure that it is not hurtful to the morals of the 
greater number, when they are told that the few to 
whom they look for lessons and examples, are also the 
victims of base passions and wild caprices. We should 
endeavor, as much as possible, to keep out of the sight 
of the young, those errors of the teacher, which may 
lessen their respect and diminish the value of his les- 
sons, as showing him the slave of those very influences 
from the contagion of which he would warn their steps. 
I look upon Mr. Moore’s Biography of Sheridan, as a 
very hurtful performance. I can never read with any 
satisfaction such a chronicle of mental prostitution ; and 
think, at the same time, what might have been done by 
its subject under proper influences, and with the advan- 
tages of a circumspect education at the first. And yet, 
the remains which we have of Sheridan, scarcely give 
countenance to the extreme eulogy of which in life he 
was the object. His speeches would not acquire for 
him at the present day, any very brilliant reputation. 
His comedies alone are the performances by which he 
will live in the future. His verses are not poems; he 
was too much of the wit to be a poet; as I am disposed 
to think a talent for repartee, at variance with that in- 
tense elaborateness of thought which makes a great 
poet. A great wit can <eldom bea great poet. An ex- 
ception may be insisted upon in the case of Shakspeare ; 
but Shakspeare was an humorist, rather than a wit. So 
was Scott, whose poetry, by the way, will rank more 
highly in future times than now. 

The great peculiarity in the literary life of Sheridan 
was his possession of an uncommon degree of poetical 
enthusiasm with, comparatively speaking, but little of 
the poet. He had fancy—lively capricious humors—a 
quick perception of the elastic and the fine—but he 
lacked imagination. His mental constitution, in this 
particular, contained a something paradoxical, which it 
would be vain to attempt to reconcile with any given 
standards. Perhaps, it may be said, and with perfect 
justice, that the incompleteness of his poetical tempera- 
ment, was the primary cause of his painful moral, and 
vexing literary irregularities. It was not the mania— 
the mere rage for song—nor any idle and presuming 
ambition on his part to be considered or appear the 
character that he was not, that led him to the Pierian 
waters ; for no one before or since, seems ever to have 
held his reputation in a more slovenly estimation than 
did Sheridan—but it is equally certain that he drank 
not, or not deeply of those waters which Pope tells us 
should not merely be tasted. He had the sensation and 
a partial enjoyment of the poetic phrenzy ; but its effect 
seems to have been that of exhilarating gas rather than 
that of the Muse. Perhaps, too, he may have felt the 
genuine force of song, without the corresponding capa- 
city to give it due form in ianguage. He failed to be- 
stow, in writing, the fruits of his inspiration upon 
others; and this leads us to remark the correctness of 
an opinion, somewhere expressed by Moore, his biogra- 
pher, in which he comments upon the wonderful differ- 
ence between the distinct capacities of utterance and 


sical man shrank from the task of inscribing upon his 

tablets, the process of that elaborated thought, which, 

was, nevertheless, perpetually busy within the depths 

of his brain, carrying on those mysterious operations of 
mind, which are never entirely suspended——-however in- 

coherent—even when we sleep. Sheridan may have 

felt all the poetry which he could not write ; and which 

he left to the laborious pen of others. He was too 

much the actual performer of his verse, and he lived too 
much among mankind, to pause in his career in order to 
record his speculations ; and the sacred fire of the Muse, 
if it ever were really kindled within him, was suffered 
to burn out without the necessary fuel, and nobody but 
himself was ever thoroughly warmed by the blaze. The 
opium eater entertains the poetical rapture in very 
much the same way ; and hence the dreaming insensi- 
bility—the placid incapacity of the physical man, of 
such persons, for any outward exhibition of the true 
nature and the struggling emotions within. Hence, 
too, the general unconcern of the mind, for those strifes 
and troubles which vex all others, and hence, the gene- 
ral resignation of the dreamer to all weathers. Perhaps, 
the doctrine of predestination among the Turks, is bet- 
ter founded in the opium which they eat, than in the 
laws of the Koran. A Christian Minister, seeking to 
convert a Mussulman, will always find it advisable, to 
begin by making him discard the intoxicating poison, 
In such persons all is delirium and twilight—a general 
calm overspreads the earth, and the air is full of lulling 
songs and melodies. To move, to stir, to speak, to 
write--would break the charm, and dissipate the 
heaven which makes them careless of all others. Thou- 
sands who do not employ the like stimulant, have yet 
the feeling of poetry within them, strong as that which 
impregnated and formed so large a portion of the men- 
tal nature of Sheridan ; but without possessing, even to 
the same degree—which was comparatively very lim- 
ited--with him, the power of embodying their fancies 
to the eye. In this particular the difference between 
Milton and Sheridan would better illustrate our opin- 
ion. Blindness to Sheridan would not have been so 
great an evil, unless it were to prevent him from seeing 
the fine sights of London ; and then he might have suf- 
fered ;—but it would have been no affliction, if merely 
considered as defeating the labors of his pen. Milton 
deplored the loss of sight, as it shut from his survey the 
blessed objects of creation—the sun, the skies, and 
the noble pictures upon which his daring imagination 
delighted to dwell; and it may well be conceived, from 
what we know of his undivided and single-eyed spirit, 
that among his greatest griefs at the loss of his sight, 
was the conviction that his right hand had forever 
“lost its cunning.” The labors of the hand, with such 
a laborer as Milton, were those, almost only, which 
made his sight dear to him. It was not sight only, 
therefore, which he lost in that heavy dispensation—it 
was one of the arms of his mighty genius. The differ- 
ence between the poetical temperament, and the poet, 
has been illustrated by Byron, in a fine passage from 
that noble rhapsody, the Prophecy of Dante :— 


‘¢ Many are poets who have never penn’d, 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best ; 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings: they compress’d 
The God within them, and rejoined the stars 





conception in the author, It would seem that the phy- 


Unlaurel’d upon earth.” 
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This passage, though fine, is only partially true. The 
cynicism~-the snarling penchant, of the noble satirist, 
blinded him to the truth. The silence of such as those 
of whom he speaks—-these silent ministers before Apollo 
arose—not from any disdain to serve and to sing--not 
because they despised their auditory, and “would not 
lend their thoughts to meaner beings”—for such is their 
very purpose—such is the duty assigned them, by the 
Deity, in this very endowment; but simply because 
they lacked the: power. They were like the Mutes 
around the throne of the oriental despot—able to com- 
prehend what is going on—to feel the passions, and 
burn with their denial,—but unable to tell of what they 
know and feel, and even to complain of their priva- 
uons. “The God within them” is dumb, not com- 
pressed, by their mere will, into silence ; for this is im- 
practicable. The fury cannot be suppressed—it would 
speak—-though like that of Byron himself--it spoke 
only in scorn and hatred of all around them. Like the 
speech of the Pythoness, when once filled with the 
mysterious vapor, it cannot and will not be restrained 
or compressed by any effort within the power of the 
proprietor to make. 

Sheridan was more of an improvvisatore than a poet; 
and, by the way, it may be curious to observe, that 
nothing yet has come from improvvisation. The trage- 
dies of Sgricci, the most celebrated among his class, 
were never, we believe, put to paper by himself, and 
were comparatively of but little account when taken 
down by others. As an Italian, and living in Italy, the 
probability is that Sheridan would have made a first 
rate improvvisatore. ‘There, the modes of thinking in 
society would not have coupled the practice with re- 
proach, as it would have done in England. In the one 
country, it is sanctioned and honored—in the other it 
would have been censured; and, with the people of 
the latter country, the improvvisatore would have set- 
tled down, as in the case of Sheridan, he did, into a 
good table companion, who, with a ready bon mot, a 
lively jeu d’esprit, or an involuntary catch of song, 
would have neutralized the Minister’s dullness, or the 
coarseness of the Prince. His conversation, by the 
universal testimony of his friends, was the very essence 
of improvvisation in its most miscellaneous forms. His 
transitions, rapid as an arrow’s flight, were continual 
from ‘grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ In the circle 
of his acquaintance, and indeed in general society, 
his career was one of constant triumphs, which he 
seemed to achieve without effort, and which were not 
unworthy of those higher performances, whether in the 
forum or upon the stage, upon which, as the memory 
of the former disappears in the progress of time, his 
celebrity must entirely depend. Indeed, this ‘ fatal fa- 
cility’ of society, may be regarded in some measure as 
the cause of his having done so little which appears 
permanent in character. Had he learned to ‘pen’ and 
not to speak his inspiration, he had been a more solid 
thinker, a more careful poet—perhaps a more daring 
and ennobling one—certainly, a more moral, and self- 
sustaining man. He learned to rely too greatly on the 
fatal ease of improvvisation, and at length became inca- 
pable of labor. There is no faculty so dangerous to its 
possessor as that of conversation. It is too apt to be in 
favor with all sorts of society ; and society invariably 
makes it neglectful of its more legitimate purposes. 





This faculty is doubly dangerous when it is associated 
with happiness of repartee, a humorous manner, and a 
brilliant form of expression. It was one of the greatest 
misfortunes of Sheridan that he delighted in scenes, 
and sought or made an exhibition wherever it was pos- 
sible. This disposition and desire grew upon him with 
his years ; and it is not too much to assert, that it was 
one of the leading causes of those many embarrass- 
ments,—which are woes to the sensitive spirit,—and 
which, collecting about the evening of his days, like 
clouds at the setting of the sun, finally combined to 
crush and conquer him. 





SONNETS. 
I. 
TO LIBERTY. 


O woodborn Liberty, and mountain bred, 

On Alleghaney’s highest ridge I stand, 

Girt with thine altars round on every hand, 
Whereon the blood of heroes has been shed, 

And, since it purchased thee, not shed in vain. 

In the East maiden Lexington appears 

Where the first drops fell, Bunker Hill uprears 

His head, and North lies Saratoga’s plain, 

Where the cowed Lion saw the Eagle rise. 

Nearer are Trenton, Monmouth, Brandywine ; 
And in the West, thy later glories shine 

Of Thames and Orleans; Southward, meet our eyes 
Eutaw, Savannah, Cowpens, Guilford, Green ; 

And last and brightest, Yorktown’s crowning scene. 


II. 
THE MEN OF SEVENTY-SIX. 


When we reflect upon the men of old, 

Who boldly thundered forth the rights of men 

In Britain’s ear, and back’d their tongue and pen 
With their quick swords—in camp and council bold— 
Well may we deem them men of noble mould, 
Who deemed their blood and treasure but as nought, 
If by their loss fair liberty were bought— 

Men, half whose sufferings tongue hath never told. 
And when we think, how next with wisdom’s line 
And plummet, they the broad foundations laid 

Of the bright sisterhood of stars, and bade 

Them in the firmament of nation’s shine— 

May we not ask if this our modern race 

Had done so well or wisely in their place? Dd. 





BOOK OF ENOCH. 





A book of Enoch once attracted great attention. It 
was a curious forgery, which not long since was trans- 
lated. The Sabeans pretend they possess a book writ- 
ten by Adam. Dr. Parsons in his “Remains of Ja- 
phet,” actually asserts that letters were known to Adam. 
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THE MODERN LION. 


‘« Bottom. Let me play the lion too: I will roar that will do 
any man’s heart good to hear me.”’...... “<T will aggravate 
my voice so, that! will roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; 
I will roar you an *twere any nightingale.” 


I 
Iam a pretty gentleman, 
I walk about at ease, 
My habits are all pleasant ones, 
And very apt to please. 

I dress with taste and tidiness, 
My coat’s a purple brown ; 
And with a bamboo in my hand, 

I walk about the town. 


II 

The ladies like me terribly, 
And ’pon my soul, I’m sure, 

My absence were a sad disease 
That I alone could cure. 

To me they all refer at once, 
My judgment, it is law; 

I fill them all with love of me, 
And that begets their awe. 


If 
*T wixt twelve and three I shop with them, 
At four o’clock I dine— 
And ’twixt the six and eiglit I loll, 
Or push about the wine. 
Then for the evening coterie, 
And for the evening chat, 
I put my yellow breeches on, 
And take my velvet hat. 


IV 


My visage is remarkable— 

For so they all agree,— 
‘ At least, they’re all in love with it, 

And that’s enough for me. 

*T' would do you good to see my face, 
And forehead, 1 declare ; 

One half the latter smooth and smack, 
The other black with hair. 


Vv 
Two different pictures should you see ;— 
My right profile is grand ; 
The Brigand pattern, savage—sad—- 
Most admirably plann’d, 
While, on the left—Adonis’ self 
Would much his fortune bless, 
To own my style of countenance, 
And steal my fav’rite tress. 


VI 
I have been painted many times-- 
But never to my mind ; 
I think to sit to Inman soon 
As I can raise the wind. 
I'll write a book to print with it, 
And ina little while, 
Employ the ‘ Mirror’ and the ‘ Star’ 
To show me up in style. 7os 


THE LYCEUM. 


No. II. 


OLD MAIDS. 


I abominate the cant that is in so many people’s 
mouths, against “orp Maps.” Instead of being a 
bye-word of ridicule, they would, if the world were 
just, be a synonyme of useful virtue. According to my 
observation—and it has not been narrow, lazy, or 
brief—they, as a class, have among them more purity 
and active goodness, than any other set, either in Chris- 
tendom or in Heathenesse ;—lay it off by what category 
you will. I do not even except the preachers; or the 
Jaquirs, or the Bramins. 

The preachers, indeed—who made them preachers 
(under Providence, 1 mean—wherever He has had any 
hand in it—)? Who paid for their instruction—their 
clothing—their books: or got them paid for? Who 
raised the money for their out-fit, when they began 
their apostleship ? By whom are their stockings knit,-—- 
their other garments made,—their charges of travel and 
subsistence lightened if not defrayed, by a hundred ex- 
pedients which themselves could neither take thought of 
ner time for, if they were true to their great calling ?-- 
Why, the answer must be, “ orp Marps !” 

But the least praiseworthy, in my view, are those 
who busy themselves so very much in knitting, sewing, 
and begging for the preachers. When they are noisy 
and ostentatious about it, indeed ;—when they enact 
the sturdy beggar, and the roaring lion, in their chari- 
ties ;--I give them up entirely tothe maligner. ‘These, 
however, are not fair specimens. Their behavior is 
not characteristic of old maids; but of what may be 
called roarers, of whom more, methinks, are married 
than single. 

The old maids whose knight I now constitute myself 
(so far as duty to the partner of my bosom will allow— 
the third, whom Heaven has blessed me withal) are 
silent and active doers of good. *Tis not alone in teach- 
ing or patronizing Sunday-schools,—or promoting mis- 
sions, foreign and domestic,--or speeding on the Colo- 
nization Society,--or getting subscribers to Moral-Re- 
form newspapers—or playing the part of correspond- 
ing secretary to some Anti-Tobacco-chewing, or Anti- 
Young Men’s-standing-in-the Church-door Society— 
(though all these are laudable)—’tis not alone in these 
kinds of goodness that the ladies excel, for whom I am 
doing battle. ’Tis chiefly in other walks. Isa poor wo- 
man sick? They visit her, with medicines and food suita- 
ble to her case: they nurse her: they second the doc- 
tor,—nay, under his instruction they outdo him,—in min- 
istering to her comfort, and her cure. Is a poor boy or 
man in want of clothes? They make him new ones, or 
prevail upon their fathers or brothers to supply him 
from their superfluities. Is a whole family prostrate 
with fever so malignant, that the cry of conTaGion is 
raised, and the prudent neighbors all stand aloof, as if 
the very house had a plague-spot conspicuous on its 
front ? Some despised (or at least ridiculed) old maid is 
the person to brave the danger, and save others’ lives 
at the peril of her own: to watch by the sick, and wait 
upon them: to make their beds, to change their clothes, 





to adjust their pillows, to mix their medicines, to breathe 


Vor. 1I.—60 
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the tainted atmosphere around them! And all this so 
noiselessly,—so (almost) stealthily,—that, when you de- 
tect her in the fact, you might suppose her bent on some 
wicked errand, if the consciousness of well-doing did 
not glow in her cheek and beam in her eye, despite her 
endeavors at concealment. 

A common stratagem with them is, when they can 
spare money, to choose a confidential male friend as 
the medium of their bounty. I know many who thus 
in secret deal out large sums, yearly. I have myself, 
at different times, been almoner in this way for no less 
than five. 

Until the middle of my second marriage—I love to 
estimate time by the lives of my dear departed wives-— 
they are periods within which memory locates a hap- 
piness equal to that I now enjoy—until the middle of 
my second marriage, I was what is called rather pre- 
cise : there was something prim and demure in my man- 
ner: owing, probably, to early bashfulness. Whenever 
this preciseness appeared, a coxcomb acquaintance of 
mine used to call me an old maid. So, also, if I refused 
to join in a game at ecards, or to take a glass of punch 
or Madeira ;—or hesitated to laugh at a jest which had 
only obsceneness to recommend it;—I was called old- 
maidish. Once, because I would not vote in an election, 
for the candidate of my party, on account of his bad 
moral character,—it was ridiculed as an old-maidish 
scruple. The blockheads! They did not know that 
even then I held old maids ina reverence which made 
such taunts not only hurtless, but positively grateful to 
me. Every assimilation of me to that class, [ deemed 
the highest praise. 

And good reason had I, so to deem.--Look beyond 
the narrow pale, within which we have hitherto ranged 
in quest of female merit,—and whom do we see bla- 
zoned on high, among authors who have enlightened 
and blessed (or who will bless) mankind? Hannah 
More—Elizabeth Carter--Elizabeth Hamilton—Jane 
Taylor—Miss Encgewortu—Miss Sepewick *—spins- 
ters, all!—Whom does Gibbon commemorate, as the 
person who, by affectionate and judicious cares, gave 
his mind its earliest bent towards knowledge, and his 
infant heart the first love of virtue ?—A maiden aunt— 
Miss Porten! 

(I will not name queen Elizabeth amid such a galaxy ; 
because, in my opinion, she is not worthy of a place 
there. I cannot think of her, without remembering 
Essex—Hatton--Raleigh—Leicester, and Mary, Queen 
of Scots.) 

Better reason still, had I, for deeming the epithet 
*‘ old-maidish” a term of exalted praise. The earthly 
Being, to whom, after father and mother, | owe the 
most,--is a maiden aunt—my aunt H******, It isan 
article of my devoutest belief, that she was nearer to 
perfection than any of the human race whom | have 
ever known: that she united, in larger degrees, good- 
ness of heart with clearness and strength of mind ;—not a 
speculative, fireside goodness, either,—such as consti- 
tutes a good-natured, good-for-nolhing sort of a person ; 
but a goodness, constantly exerting itself to promote the 
happiness of all around—from her own servant-maid 
or her poorest neighbor, to the high-born lady in a 


* Miss Martineau’s name, too, I had written here: but on 


second thoughts lerase it, and await further developments. 
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chariot and four. I learned from her, more than even 
fiom my parents, of whatever traits or attainments 
stand forth in my own consciousness, as useful or valua- 
ble. Sheagaught me betimes, a hundred little pieces of 
good-manners, by which, of a certainty, my whole walk 
through life has been greatly smoothed. She habitu- 
ated me to speak evil of no one: to rise early: to prac- 
tise neatness in dress and person: to be courteous and 
obliging to my companions: and to be satisfied with 
simple fare. Not a precept of hers, but was confirmed 
by her example.—She inducted me into the pleasantest 
and best paths of literature. Of many books, before I 
could read them, she would narrate to me the contents, 
in a style irresistibly captivating,—and at seasons, 
when, if they had any moral, it was sure to fell upon 
my mind. I remember particularly the Shepherd of 
Salisbury plain, Lazy Lawrence, The Life of Cornaro, 
and several of the stories in Sandford and Merton ; 
which, coming from her lips, mace impressions not even 
yet effaced.--Among the “ Hymns for Infant minds,” 
she taught me, orally, some of the best: my memory 
clings to them still; and I would fain hope, that my life 
has been the better for them. That one, called ‘‘ My 
Mother,” necessarily refines the sentiment of filial ten- 
derness and gratitude in the infantile bosom: and it 
would take a heart of stone, in a child, to resist the 
impulse to obedience, conveyed in the hymn having this 
stanza ; 
** When Tam bid, I'll freely bring 
Whatever I have got ; 
And never touch a pretty thing, 
If nother tells me not.” 


When I was a stout school-boy, and even near man- 
hood, my aunt more than once prevailed upon me to 
lay aside trashy reading, and take up some standard 
author. The Rambler, and The Spectator, besides 
much historical and other useful reading, do I owe to 
these her well-timed suggestions.—In short, she was to 
me much more than Miss Porten to Gibbon, or Mentor 
to Telemachus. Nor was there any narrow favoritism 
in the case: far from caring exclusively for me, she 
took equal pains with some half a score other nephews 
and nieces. She was mother, sister, and friend, to us 
all. When my earliest association of the epithet was 
with such a character as hers,—say, reader, had I not 
reason to deem it praise, to be called “Old Maid ?” 

I have not mentioned the Sisters of Charity, whose 
heroic self-devotion defies small-pox, cholera, and all the 
worst forms of pestilence, to relieve the sufferer. Nor 
was it needful: such is the affluence of arguments to 
sustain my cause, that many pages would not exhaust 
them. 

Hard is the task, of expelling error from the world! 
Refute a sophistry,—and it constantly renews itself. 
The old similitude of a spider’s web, repaired as often 
as it is destroyed—-or the older one of the Hydra, whose 
heads grew again as fast as they were lopped off,-—- 
faintly typifies the self-reviving energy of falsehood. 
The calumny that I have now been combating, there- 
fore, must be expected still to live; but some of the cox- 
combs who repeat it, may perchance feel themselves re- 
buked into silence, by the indignant words of truth: 
and many, both men and women, may possibly here- 
after allow, that there is no reproach in the name of 
Ww. 

















A SCENE 


FROM “ TORQUATO TASSO,” A DRAMATIC POEM, BY 
GOETHE. 


Translated from the German for the Messenger. 


[This Drama. which is esteemed one of the finest productions 
of its author, has never yet, we believe, appeared in an English 
dress ; and the following version of a single scene from it, which 
has been obligingly communicated for our columns, may serve 
to give our readers some idea of the spirit and beauty of the o1i- 
ginal. We should be glad to see the whole piece—or at least 
some other parts of it—turned into our language, by the same 
hand.] 


ACT I—SCENE I. 


A garden adorned with busts of the epic poets, In front on the 
right, is the image of Virgil, on the left, Ariosto. 


PRINCESS—LEONORA. 


PRINCESS. 
Thou look’st at me and smilest, Leonora, 
And viewing then thyself, thou smilest more. 
What is it pleases thee? Come, tell thy friend ! 
Thou seemest thoughtful though in laughing mood. 


Leonora, 

Indeed my Princess, ’tis a pleasant sight 
To see us both dressed in such rural style. 
We seem to be right happy shepherdesses 
Employed in the happiest occupation. 
We're weaving crowns. This one, of mingled blossoms, 
Swells every moment in my gathering hand, 
Whilst thou with deeper feeling, loftier soul, 
Hast made one of the laurel’s graceful twigs. 


PRrINcEss. 
This wreath which I have formed with careful choice, 
Has found a worthy head to rest upon— 
With thanks I lay it upon Virgil’s brow. 
(She crowns the bust of Virgil.) 


Leonora. 
Then I will press my full and frolic crown 
On Master Ludovico’s lofty front. 
(She crowns the bust of .riosto.) 
He whose bright wit ne’er withers, well deserves 
His portion of the springtime’s choicest flowers, 


Princess. 

My brother’s very kind to bring us thus 
In such fine weather to this swec: retreat. 
Here we can be our own, and dream away 
Existence ’mid the Poet’s golden land. 

I love thee, Belriguardo! for I’ve spent 

Full many a happy hour among thy bowers, 
And these green leaflets and this joyous sun 
Bring back the feelings of my early years. 


Leonora. 

Yes! we're surrounded by another world, 
The spreading shadows of these ever-greens 
Ev’n now are pleasant, and we hear with joy 
The gurgling fountain, while the infant boughs 
Wave gracefully before the morning breeze. 
Sec, from their garden beds the flowering beets 
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Seem to look up with grateful infant eyes. 
The gardner now with confidence brings forth 
Citron and orange from their winter-house, 
And on the horizon’s verge, the melting snow 
Throws a soft mist around the distant hills. 


Princess. 


Thrice welcome were the gentle Spring to me, 
Did it not take from me my dearest friend. 


Leonora. 
O Princess! do not, in this happy hour, 
Remind me of how soon I must depart. 


Princess. 
Yet thou leav’st nothing, which thou wilt not find 
Restored thee two-fold, in thy own proud town, 


Leonora. 


My duty calls me, and my love still more, 
Back to my lord whom I have left so long. 
I carry him his son, who in a year 
Has grown so much in body, and whose mind 
So nobly is developed, and desire 
To share with him his deep parental joy. 
Florence is great and splendid, but the worth 
Of all her thousand heaps of precious gems, 
Compares not with Ferrara’s noble pile. 
Our people have built up a spreading state ; 
Ferrara, through her prince alone, is great. 


PrINCEss. 
Rather thro’ those good men whom chance has brought 
Together here, and happiness has joined. 


Leonora. 
Chance quickly mars the happiness it makes. 

A noble mind draws noble men around it, 
And knows too how to keep them, as you do. 
Unto thy brother and thyself, are bound 
Spirits forever worthy your esteem, 
As ye are worthy of your mighty father. 
Here was first kindled the immortal flame 
Of deepest knowledge and of liberal thought, 
Whilst barbarism with its heaviest gloom 
O’erspread the world around. While yet a child, 
The fame of Hercules of Esté and 
Hyppolytus of Esté met my ear. 
Ferrara was with Rome and Florence prized 
Most highly by my father: and full oft 
I’ve longed to see her pride, now I am there. 
Petrarch was entertained and cherished here, 
And here too, Ariosto found his model. 
[talia cannot boast a glorious name 
That was not fostered by this noble house. 
And ’tis indeed a profitable task 
To be the friend of genius—but bestow 
Some gift upon it, and it will return 
A still more glorious tribute of desert. 
The city in whose street a good man trod, 
Is sanctified ; and for a hundred years 
His words and deeds will echo through the world, 


Princess. 
Yes—if the world had feelings quick as thine. 





Oft have I wished thy happy disposition, 
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Leonora. 

But few like thee possess the faculty 
Of pure and still enjoyment. My heart 
Drives me to speak whene’er I deeply feel. 
Thou feel’st it better, deeper, but art silent. 
Thine eye is never dazzled by a glare ; 
Thy wit is ne’er perplexed, and flattery 
Whispers its soft deception all in vain. 
Thy sense remains unshaken, pure thy taste, 
Thy judgment sound, thy sympathy as great 
As is the greatest—-this thou knowest well. 


PRINCESS. 
Thou should’st not clothe this high-wrought flattery 
In the soft garb which friendship calls her own. 


Leonora. 
Friendship is strietly just, and she alone 

Can know the whole circamference of thy worth, 
And give me the occasion and the joy, 

‘To do her part towards thy character. 

Thou art what I have said, and ever wilt 

Be honored with thy sister by the world 

Beyond all other women of your age. 


PRINCESS. 

This can affect me little, Leonora, 
When I reflect how little we all are, 
And ev’n for that, indebted unto others. 
For knowledge of old tongues, and for the best 
Left by the former world, | thank my mother. 
And yet, in knowiedge and correct perception, 
Could neither daughter be with thee compared, 
Or if I should compare either with thee, 
Lucretia doubtless has the foremost right. 
Moreover I assure you that [ ne’er 
Have viewed the gifts which nature has bestowed, 
As mine by right of rank or acquisition. 
I do rejoice to hear when wise men speak— 
Because I understand them as they mean. 
Whether it be a critique on a man 
Of the old times and on his worthy works, 
Or whether a discourse on art and science, 
Which, being expanded by experience, 
Improves and elevates the state of man-— 
Where’er the converse wends its sparkling course 
I follow willingly and easily. 
I hear with joy the contest of the wise 
Whose eloquent lips discourse with graceful ease 
On those emotions which excite the breast 
In friendly yet in fearful earnestness ; 
With joy, when emulous desire of praise— 
That most expansive property, excites 
Ingenuous thought, and when the polished skill 
Of an accomplished man, unfolds itself, 
And, ’stead of hindering, helps on our way. 


Leonora. 

And then this serious entertainment passed, 
Our charmed ear and our most inward thought 
Reposes sweetly on the Poet’s rhymes 
Whose last and dearest feelings softly flow 
With heavenly tones upon the enraptured soul. 
Thy lofty mind sways an expanded realm, 

My dearest passion is to linger long 
Among the laurels of the Poet’s isle. 


| 


PRINCESS. ‘ 


In that fair land, I have been oft assured 


| The myrtle far out grows all other trees. 


| 





And though the Muses are a goodly throng, 

One seldom seeks among them for a friend 

Or a companion, and though one may wish 

To meet the Poet with her sympathy 

Yet he avoids, nay, even seems to fly, 

Although at other times he seems to seek 
Something unknown to her or ev’n himself, 

It were much better if with proper joy 

He would but find in her the valued treasure 
Which he had sought in vain throughout the world. 


Leonora, 

I feel your jest, and yet will not retort ; 
It touches, but it does not hurt me much. 
I honor every man and prize his worth ; 
My feelings toward Tasso are but just. 
His eye scarce rests upon this lower world, 
His ear drinks inthe melody of nature ; 
His bosom grasps with lively sympathy 
The scenes of life and the historic muse } 
His genius gathers what was scattered wide, 
His feelings can inspire the dead with life, 
He often honors what our minds contemn, 
And what we prize is nothing in his sight. ; 
In his own magic circle, lonely walks 
This wondrous man, and draw us gently on 
To walk and sympathise along with him. ) 
He seems to approach us, yet remains afar. 
He seems to look on us, while to his eye, 
Mysterious spirits occupy our places. 


PRINCEss, 

With fine and happy words thou hast described 
The bard who lives in the sweet land of dreams. 
But yet, methinks that firm realities 
Lay hold upon his mind and draw him on. 

The glowing songs which we sometimes perceive 
Placed here and there upon our shady trees, ' 
Which, like the golden apples, image forth 

The fragrant garden of Hesperides— 

Dost thou not think that they are the sweet fruit 

Of a most earnest, true and holy love? 





LEONORA. 

Yes—I delight to read the glowing leaves. 
Yet, with a varied genius, he extols 
One single image throughout every verse. 
Now—in a brilliant halo—he exalts it 
Up to the starry heavens,—and from the clouds 
The very angels look with speechless love; 
Then does he softly glide among the flowers, 
And weaves a crown of those most fragrant buds, 
W hene’er the honored one removes herself 
He sanctifies the path on which she trod ; 
Lodged in some bower, like the lone nightingale, 
He strains his lovesick bosom with the tones 
Of fond complaint that ring through air and grove. 
His melody—his holy melancholy— 
Forces each ear and heart to follow him— 


PRINCESS, 
And when he gives his dearest one a name, 





That name is never varied—Leonora. 
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LEOoNnoRA. 

Well, ‘tis your name I think, as well as mine ; 
I should be sorry if it were another. 
It gives me joy that in this double sense 
He can convey his feeling toward you. 
I too am pleased that he will think of me 
When he repeats the music of this name. 
The love we speak of is not of that sort 
Which would o’er-master the beloved one, 
Possess her undisputed, and restrain 
From all but her, each look and thought of passion. 
When he, in happy contemplation, dwells 
Upon thy worth, even then he may reflect 
With pleasure on my own. Yet—pardon me— 
I am constrained to say he loves not us. 
He draws his passion from each glowing sphere 
And then bestows it on the name we bear,— 
Thus sharing it with us—and while we seem 
To love the man, we do intruth but love 
The loftiest image that our souls can form, 


PRINCEss. 
Thy words are deeply philosophical— 
Thy language, Leonora, is too deep ; 
I hear it—but | understand it not. 


Leonora. 

Daughter of Plato! thou—not comprehend 
What a mere novice dares to prate before thee ? 
Surely my mind must wander very much ; 
And yet [ cannot altogether err. 

In this devoted school of which I speak, 
Love is no more as once, a pouting child. 
He is a youth, to Psyche the betrothed, 
And sits among the councils of the gods. 
He does not rush with an impetuous haste 
To raise a storm in sympathetic breasts, 
But clings to beauty and its image fast, 
And never yields to fickleness or doubt. 


PRINCESS. 

Here comes my brother! Let us not betray 
The subject upon which we have conversed, 
Lest to his sarcasm we expose ourselves, 

As he already smiles to see our dress. 


N. P. WILLIS. 

As chroniclers of incidents in the literary world, we 
hold it our duty to mark whathas recently befallen one 
occupying a goodly space in the American portion of 
that world, Mr, Willis is a man likely to have his life 
written some day; and when that shall happen, the 
subjoined paragraphs may furnish a scrap to his biogra- 
pher. We like, much, the characteristic playfulness 
and grace manifest in the extract from his letter to his 
friend and late partner, Mr. Morris. 


New Yorx \'innor Orrice, ) 

Saturday, July 5, 1837, 4 

My Dear Sir,—In the Star of this evening, you have a para- 
graph respecting Mr. Willis, which, though written with the 


of his views and feelings. Far from having experienced any 
‘culpable tardiness or unfriendly feeling” from the govern- 
ment, Mr. Willis was indebted to Mr. Van Buren for distin- 
guished introductions when he first went abroad, and has ever 
since been on the most grateful and friendly terms with the Pre- 
sident and his family. With the design of obtaining facilities for 
a work on Russia, Mr. Willis made some efforts last winter to 
obtain the secretaryship to our legation at St. Petersburgh. Had 
the office been in Mr. Van Buren’s gift, he would, no doubt, 
have obtained it; but, as Mr. Dallas had already appointed a re- 
lative of his own, Mr. Willis abandoned the project, and, as you 
state, has purchased some property on the Susquehanna. He 
is, at present, out of town; and, in his absence, 1 venture upon 
sending you an extract from one of his private letters to myself, 
which will show better than anything I could say, how lite his 
new project savors of political disappointment. Yours, very 
cordially, 
GEO. P. MORRIS. 

M. M. Noah, Esq. 


THE EXTRACT. 


‘¢ For the last month I have been running up and down the 
courses of four rivers—as vide Mirror. Pygmalion-like, how- 
ever, in describing the Susquehanna, I have fallen ia love with 

my theme, and (I am ashamed to confess anything so humdrum 
and sensible,) I have bought a farm. I am just now up to the 
lips in the respective merits of grain--land vs. pasture, hay vs. 
turnips, shade vs. sunshine--for the shadows which cool my 
eye, the farmer says, *‘ is darn*d bad for the corn!” Would you 
like an inventory of my dirty acres? First, and most valued, 
an island, say 30 acres, green as the wings of Thalaba’s bird in 
the snow-desert, rimmed round with gigantic trees, and lying 
lovingly in the embrace of a divided tributary to the Susquehan- 
na. Next, a meadow of some forty acres, with here and there 
a gigantic tree, anda fringe of ash, willow and grape vines run 

ningalong the river. Third, a long terrace of some twenty feet 
elevation, over which curves the road, and above this, rising in 
three noble terraces to the summit of the hill, the remainder of 
my territory--in all some two hundred of as lovely acres as ever 
were bought with lucre. Let me not forget two matters more, 
** appertaining to said lots 1, 2 and 3, viz. a wood of glorious 
trees on the summit of the hill, and a delicious brook emerging 
from the same and leaping with the grace of a bounding child 
over my three terraces to the river. What adroll sensation itis 
to own a brook or atree! Entre nous, lam very much of the 
Indian’s way of thinking, thata man has no more right to appro- 
priate land than light or air. But we must take the world as 
we find it. 

So here rest my household gods! And here (please God and 
my sometime calenture of travel,) I shall grow my potatoes and 
live in peace--(1 had nearly written it pease.) There are wood- 
cock on mine island, deer (in the winter) peeping from my wood, 
and, behind me, forests and ‘‘ antres vast,’? where dwell—set- 
tlers, not Hamadryades. You will laugh atall this, but, ifthere 
is faith or honor in man, 


‘* Mine eyes are sick of this perpetual flow of people.” 


I have a growing disgust to towns, and a sneaking kindness 
hourly gaining on me, for hob-nailed shoes, a straw hat and a 
pony. Did I mention that I had a farm-house, (buried in noble 
trees,) 2 man and his men, ‘‘his wife and children three.” 
I have threatened to sacrifice one of these latter ‘* pledges” for 
every tree cut down without trial by jury--myself on the bench, 
A man is worth atree--any day! 
And sol ama l’abri—des choses! 

name  lVabri would be for a farm!) 


(By the way what a pretty 

Cooper lives above me at 
the head waters of the river, and mayhap will send me a flower 
of fancy by a Hindoo post, and below me eighty miles, is poetic 
Wyoming—what I call a pretty parenthesis. I would willingly 
take a chance for immortality sandwiched between Cooper and 


Campbell. * * * * Come to see me when I get my cottage 


built, and you shall have gun, pony and fishing rod, and a 
shake-down of straw, aud the hen shall lay an egg in your 





kindest intention, is calculated to convey an erroneous expresion 





honor.’ 
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STANZAS. 
‘OH, TURN NOT AWAY IN THIS MADNESS.” 


I 

Oh, turn not away in this madness of heart, 

Nor scorn the last pray’r that is offer’d thee now ; 
If, heedless, thy footsteps in anger depart, 

Thy pride ere the morrow may turn into wo :— 
For the spirits long humble may rouse to defiance, 

And heedless of danger, though feeble and few, 
May seek, from despair, for a better reliance, 

In the battle, thou vainly shalt seek to subdue. 


If 
Not weakly, nor timidly, do we implore, 

For if vainly your brother you seek to enslave, 
Your progress, each foot, shall be measured in gore, 
And your triumph shall only be over his grave. 

And this were no joy to the generous spirit, 
If not all forgotten, and hopeful no more, 

Our fortune denies that the sons should inherit 
The pride that gave fame to the fathers of yore. 


Ill 


Forget not their justice, and hold to their fame, 

Nor let the vain passions and pride of the hour 
Persuade you to bury in strife and in shame, 

The glories that else would have led you to pow’r. 
Be still the true noble, the strife all forgetting, 


That has sadden’d our sky and has vex’d us so long : 


Restore the bright sunlight, that even at its setting, 
Should lead us to glory and warm us to song. 


S.E. M. 


LABORS OF THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


*T was a prime sermon, 

Of ninety-five minutes ; 
All of us liked it: 

The entire village 

(Called Kindercumfalty) 
Turn’d out to hear it: 
Men, women and children, 
In number two hundred, 
Delighted, attended ; 

And warm’d by his subject, 
And such a fine audience, 
The preacher exceeded 

All previous exceedings. 
He roar’d and he rampaged, 
He foam’d like a rowdy ; 
And collared himself, 

He being the nighest. 

Such was his fervor, 

He show’d us the battles 
So cruel and bloody, 

So common with nations 
In Europe and Asia. 

He talked of Napoleon, 
And fierce Alexander, 
Bloody Mars, and the Roman, 
The baldheaded Cesar, 





} 4 


He ask’d us, the people, ' 

Of Kindercumfalty, 

To rise in our greatness, 

Go forth in our valor, 

And teach these bad nations, 

That fighting is cruel. 

And at the conclusion, 

In order to do so— 

That the king of Great Britain 

And Louis Philippé, 

The Turk and the Russian, 

The Greek and the German, 

The Dutch and Italian, 

Swede, Prussian and Pole, 

Should abstain hereafter, 

From the practice of pulling 

Their neighbors’ long noses ; 

He took a collection, 

From Kindercumfalty 

Of full thirteen dollars, 

And twenty cents over, 

In United States money, 

And honestly counted ;— 

With which the good preacher, 

Like young Handy-Spandy 

With his sugar candy, 

Went away chuckling ; . 
While Kindereumfalty, 
As proudly rejoicing, 





Is waiting impatient ; 
To learn the glad tidings, 
That Europe and Asia, 


Have hearken’d her pleading, 
And had an agreement 

To leave off their fighting-- 
Which if they do not, 

Then let them look to it, 

For then am I certain 

‘lo see the good preacher, 

At Kindercumfalty, 
A-preaching again ; 

And at the conclusion, 

(Ye powers of Europe, 

In agony listen !) 

Taking up a collection 

In good current money, 

As large, if not larger 

Than he took up before. 

If still like old Pharoah, 
They harden their nature, 
And heed not the doing 

Of Kindercumfalty, 

Then, wo be unto them, 
They cannot escape us,— 
For though they are stubborn, 
They cannot refuse us. 

With more resolution, 

Then comes the good preacher, 
To meet them again. 

He'll take up collections, 

So long as they’re stubborn, : 
And they’ll have in the long run, 

To yield up the struggle ; 

For the preacher is punctual, 

And solemn’s the promise— 
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That while we have money, 
And wars do continue, 

He’ll keep at the preaching— 
He’ll keep at collections, 
’Till the war, or the money, 
One or ’tother,--he swears it— 
Is all given up. 

Oh, Europe! oh, Asia! 
Look at our condition,— 
Pray give over fighting, 

Or send us some shillings, 
To meet the collections 

At Kindercumfalty ! 





MOTHERWELL’S POEMS. 


A volume of “ Poems, Narrative and Lyrical,” by a 
Scottish author bearing the unpoetical name of “ William 
Motherwell,” has lately been published in Glasgow. A 
late number of that excellent contemporary of ours, the 
** American Monthly Magazine,” contains copious ex- 
tracts from this volume; among which is one piece at 
least, eminently worthy of the very best «f Scotland’s 
bards. There can hardly be any dissent from the 
opinion of the “ American Monthly,”—that if the fol- 
lowing effusion had but appeared under the name of 
Burys, it would have been received by the public with 
) ecstasies of admiration. Indeed, Burns never wrote 
anything more simply pathetic and tender, or conceived 
in a truer vein of poetry, than the eleventh stanza: 





‘“ >ve wandered east, Pve wandered west, 

I’ve borne a weary lot; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 

Ve never were forgot. 
The fount that first burst frae his heart 
Still travels on its way ; 

Ind channels deeper as it rins, 
The luve o° life’s young day.” 


» None of the other extracts made by our contemporary, 
appear to us equal in merit to this one; with which, 
therefore, we for the present content ourselves: 


JEANIE MORRISON. 


I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way ; 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day ! 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 
May weel be black gin Yule ; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o? by gane vears 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears: 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory iliy summons up 
The blithe blinks o° langsyne. 


*T was then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
*T was then we twa did part ; 

Sweet time—sad time ! twa bairns at ecule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart! 








*Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear ; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remembered evermair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 
Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock’d in loof, 
What our wee heads could think ? 
When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wi ae buik or our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


Oh, mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the scule-weans laughin said, 
We cleek’d thegither hame ? 
And mind ye o° the Saturdays, 
(The scule then skail't at noon), 
When we ran aff to spee! the braes— 
The broomy braes o’ June? 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O° scule-time and o? thee. - . 

Oh, mornin life ! oh, mornin’ luve ! 
Oh lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang ! 


Oh mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its waters croon ? 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin o’ the wood, 
The throssil whusslit sweet ; 


The throssil whusslit in the wood, 
The burn sang to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 

In the siletness 0? joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 


Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled doun your cheek, 
Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak ! 
That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gushed all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled--unsung ! 


I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 

As closely twined wi? earliest thochts, 
As ye hae beento me? 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine; 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne ? 


I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
I've borne a weary lot ; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 
Ye never were ‘'rgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels deeper as it rins, 
The luve o’ life’s young day. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sindered young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue ; 

But] could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
O° by gane days and me! 
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STANZAS. 
‘| FLY FROM THE HOME.” 


I 


I fly from the home which has given me birth, 
I seek for a far distant spot of our earth,— 
To the world I have known, bid adieu ; 
I break from each tie that my spirit has known, 
Like a ship from each consort all shelterless thrown,— 
A weed on the wrld beach, uptorn and alone— 
Sut how can | sever from you! 


II 

Will you share in the venom that comes with the wound? 
With me will you wander the desolate ground, 

Nor shrink from the measureless wild ? 
If true to the passion thus sanctioned by faith, 
And pledged with fond vows and the holiest breath, 
You will not repine, linked with me unui death, 

To rove where no sunbeam has smiled. 


iif 

Will you seek then the forest, and yield up the home, 
That your infancy knew, and the solitude roam— 

The waste, where no luxury woos? 
I offer no charm, | invite to no bow’r, 
All fragrant with fruit and all blooming with flow’r-- 
No fairy-like region of magical pow’r, 

In the wild-home our fortune must choose, 


IV 


Will you seek, then, that dwelling of many a care— 
Its wretchedness seek, and its poverty share— 

And smile to partake of my doom ? 
Though | proffer no joys such as luxury knows, 
Yet the spirit that rules o’er the exile, bestows 
A home that is quiet, and bless’d with repose, 

And a love that is always in bloom. 

G, B. SINGLETON, 





DITHYRAMBIC, 
‘OM, TELL ME NOT, DEAR, THAT OLD TIME.” 


I 
Oh, tell me not, dear, that old Time is flying, 
Let him pour out the sands of his mystic glass ; 
Be it mine, while the moments are darting and dying, 
To mark them with brightness and bloom as they pass. 
I like not thig creed which, because 1 must perish, 
And in the last hour each rapture forego, 
Denies me the charm of the present to cherish, 
And makes of the future, a fate and a foe, 


II 
No, never, while life is in beauty and blooming, 
Should I pause ere I pluck lest I pluck it in vain ; 
While the zephyr comes laden with clouds of perfuming, 
Shall I shrink to inhale, lest I lose it again ? 
And because of the doubts that belong to existence, 
Forbear the enjoyment; ’till, school’d by my heart, 
I seek it too late, and behold, in the distance, 
The last lovely train that had wooed me, depart? 





iil ' 

I'll tell you what, dear, this same cant of the college, 

Is still with life’s aims and its nature at strife ; 
To be happy with me, is the soundest of knowledge, 

And wisdom the true art of living for life. 
And searching for, aye for these natural treasures, 

I heed not the speech of each bed-ridden sage ; 
I fly, like the honey-bee, Jaden with pleasures, 

To feed on in youth and to lay up in age. 


IV 

I hear all your talk of the possible evil, 

You bid me forbear and you bid me reflect ; 
You tell me, the angel disguises the devil, 

And reason most gravely on cause and effect. 
But tell me the object, thou sweet one of being, 

And if you can truly and certainly prove, 
That with senses I must not be feeling or seeing, 

I'll lay up your logic, and give up my love. 


Vv 
But when joy, the young Hebe, stands by me, presenting 
Her goblet of soul, should a bubble appear, 
That speck on its surface, most idly lamenting, 
Should I tremble, and all its enjoyments forbear ? 
Such caution for him, who with quick blood and passion 
Has not the spirit fur venture and aim ; ‘ 
My heart has been school’d in a loftier fashion— 
Its prudence is daring—its feeling is flame. 
Then tell me not, dear, that old time is flying, ) 
Let him pour out the sands of his mystic glass ; 
Be it mine, while the moments are darting and dying, 
Tomark them with brightness and bloom as they pass. 
EPICURUS, 


SONG— SIGH NO MORE LADIES’ 


** Sigh no more ladies, sigh no more, x 
Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot on sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never.”’ 
Old English Song. 


I 
They rove, they range from Sal to Sue, 
And offer vows in plenty ; 
But nothing bound by aught they do, 
There’s not one true in twenty. 
Would you be wise? then do like us, 
Adopt our happy maxim— 
Desert and sing your lover thus, 
No matter how it racks him: 
“Sigh no more,” &c. 


iI 
This idle whining will not do, 
You must be less believing, 
For when he finds that you are true, 
He goes at his deceiving. 
His passion’s but a practised part, 
And flies off like a rocket ; - 
He puts one hand upon his heart, 
While vother’s in your pocket. 
* Sigh no more,” Ke. 
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WHEN FROM THOSE WE LOVE WE PART. 


I 


When from those we love we part, 
And the spirit droops in sadness,— 
What can cheer the fainting heart— 
What can speak of joy and gladness ? 
Hope alone presents the balm, 
When with sad farewell we greet them, 
Hope alone the soul can calm, 
Whispering, we again may meet them! 


II 


When from those we love we part, 
Whom the hand of death surprises,— 
What can heal the breaking heart,— 
While the bursting sob arises ? 
Hope doth stand beside us there, 
With a glorious promise given: 
Points to realms divinely fair, 
Distant, in the radiant Heaven ! 
July, 1837. c. W. E. 





ON THE UNDUE AND PERNICIOUS 
INFLUENCE OF WEALTH. 
** Aurum omnes victa pietate colunt.”? 


Tn no instance do mankind manifest more weakness, 
than in that inordinate love of money, which forms so 
striking a characteristic of our race. Upon nothing do 
they place a more false, artificial, and exaggerated es- 
timate, than upon wealth. No human passion is so in- 
tense, so ardent, as the “ sacra fames auri”—nor is any 
passion so universal in its operation, so ruinous in its 
consequences. 

Every man seems to think he has been placed in this 
world to promote the selfish views of himself—alone; 
and to accomplish but one object—the acquisition of 
wealth, Wealth! this is the glorious prize for which 
all are striving. ‘To obtain it, is the first duty of man ; 
to possess it, is happiness. How foolishly do we ne- 
glect the certain means of happiness, and engage in the 
pursuit of a glittering phantom, which either eludes our 
grasp altogether, or if secured, entails lasting misery 
upon us. 

Cannot experience teach men, that riches do not con- 
fer happiness? Will they not be guided by wisdom 
into the true road to happiness? No—they cannot, 
will not. They toil for wealth, and yet dissatisfied with 
that they possess, they still continue to toil on through 
life, hoarding up immense treasures which they cannot 
enjoy, and which will, in all probability, prove a curse 
to their posterity. 
Are there not other important, noble and agreeable ob- 
jects of pursuit? Does the improvement of the mind, 
and heart, and conduct, afford no pleasures? Do inno- 
cence, contentment, evenness of temper, and the domes- 
tic and social virtues, possess nocharms? Is the prac- 
tice of virtue, in promoting the welfare ef our fellow- 
men, an object unworthy our attention? These things 
have little, very little influence upon the mass of man- 


subservient to the predominant, unconquerable love 
of money. All their thoughts and actions converge to 
one point—money. The universal cry is—money. 

It is the duty of every man to provide for himself a 
competency. It is essential to happiness to be above 
want. It is asource of pleasure to enjoy “ the glorious 
privilege of being independent.” These pre-suppose 
that a man is in the enjoyment of all the comforts and 
conveniences of life. If he have them, he is then in 
the possession of all the real good which money can af- 
ford. Wealth may, indeed, furnish luxuries; but they 
are hurtful. ‘They enervate both mind and body : cor- 
rupt the heart and affections, and engender vicious in- 
clinations and indulgences. Luxury isa rich soil, pro- 
ducing an exuberant growth of noxious, poisonous 
weeds. 

Happiness shuns the abode of voluptuous wealth, as 
well as that of squalid poverty. She dwells, most fre- 
quently, with contented competency. Peace, cheerful- 
ness, simplicity, and virtue, are the companions who at- 
tend upon her. She delights in serenity and calmness : 
in the quiet joys of innocence, contentment and benevo- 
lence. ‘This is the golden medium of happiness! 
Wealth, when honestly acquired and properly used, 
is not at allobjectionable. It indeed may be, but often is 
not, honestly acquired: and properly to use it, requires 
a degree of disinterestedness, philosophy, and virtue, 
which few men possess. 

It is insatiate avarice, and the abitrary, extraordinary 
estimate placed upon wealth, which are to be deplored 
as a prolific source of evils. 

They cause us to neglect the duties we owe to our- 
selves, to our families, to the world, and to God. ‘To 
ourselyes—they divert our attention from those things 
which would secure real happiness. 'To our families— 
occupied by the all-absorbing love of money, we ne- 
glect their moral, mental, and religious culture and im- 
provement. To the world—the selfishness always 
attendant upon avarice renders us totally regardless 
and insensible of the rights, interests, and welfare of 
our fellow-men. To God—in the ardent pursuit of 
wealth, we have neither time, opportunity, nor inclina- 
tion, to perform the sacred duties we owe to him. 

They destroy the peace of individuals and families; 
are productive of discontent, disquietude, and misery— 
of injustice, vice, and crime. ‘They mar the pleasures 
of social intercourse ; and above all, produce that state 
of fecling, that course of conduct, which, when gene- 
rally prevalent throughout a republic, are dangerous to 
liberty, and the sure precursors of the downfall of free 
institutions. 

The love of money has been said by foreigners, and 
not without cause, to be a prominent feature in the 
character of Americans. We pay to wealth servile 
homage and adoration. Mammon is the God we wor- 
ship. It would be well for us if we obeyed the scrip- 
ture commandment, and worshipped no other Gods but 
one. But we havea multitude of Gods. We not only 
worship Mammon, but we worship also the priests of 
Mammon—those holy personages who enjoy his pecu- 
liar favor, and are distinguished by the golden decora- 
tions which adorn them. We worship men—we ex- 
tend our veneration for wealth to the men who possess 
it. Weare gross idolaters, and like the ancient Egypt- 





kind. All their motives, feelings, and principles, are 


ians, worship calves, and asses, andapes. The natural 
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dignity of man, the noble independence of freemen, are 
sacrificed upon the polluted altar of idols, 

We remember not, 

‘* That rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gold tor a’ that.” 
We remember not, that riches do not confer honesty, 
or worth, or virtue. Vice and corruption may build 
golden palaces, and revel in oriental splendor and mag- 
nificence ; yet they are vice and corruption still; they 
still retain the same odious features as before. Gilded 
vice and folly are even more dangerous, beeause more 
powerful, than when clothed in the humble habiliments 
of poverty. 

The splendor of wealth dazzles the mind, and exerts 
upon ita magical influence. Like the silver veil of the 
Prophet of Khorassan, it inspires the beholder with res- 
pect and awe, and conceals the most hideous deformi- 
ties of mind and body. We are apt to think that if a 
man be rich, he is at once endowed with al! the attri- 
butes of asuperior being. We forget that a man ought 
to be respected only in so far as he is deserving of 
respect ; that he can deserve it only by good principles, 
good conduct, wisdem, and virtue; and that riches do 
not, necessarily, render him either virtuous or wise. 

This undue estimate of wealth would not be so inju- 
rious to society, if we did not, in overrating it, at the 
same time undervalue merit. But as our veneration for 
wealth increases, in the same degree does our regard 
for intrinsic merit decrease—in the same degree is dimi- 
nished our respect for those who are so unfortunate as 
to be poor. 

It is apparent, that these principles and feelings 
must operate deleteriously upon the character of indi- 
viduals, and society in general. 

Men perceiving that wealth is prized more highly 
than any thing else, and will alone confer upon them 
rank and distinction, soon learn to consider that, the 
great desideratum of life—the only object worthy their 
ambition, their toils, and struggles. ‘They soon lose all 
respect for virtue, and become unscrupulous of the 
means they use to acquire riches. They cheat, lie, de- 
fraud, steal, murder; dare every danger—perpetrate 
every crime, to get riches; knowing that they will secure 
impunity, and purchase the good opinion of the world. 

When they have acquired wealth, they then freely in- 
dulge their vicious propensities. They are then inde- 
pendent of the world; and think themselves at liberty 
to do whatever prejudice, passion, or interest may sug- 
gest :—their delinquencies and crimes will always be 
excused, or justified by interested friends and partizans. 

There is another pernicious consequence arising from 
the homage paid to wealth. The mere possession of it 
is a sufficient passport into the temple of fashion—the 
temple, in which that coterie who claim to be superior 
to humanity, and exempt from the frailties of mortals— 
who look down with scorn and contempt upon the hum- 
ble beings who move about beneath them—who will 
not pollute themselves by a base contact with common 
men—that temple in which this sacred band meet to per- 
form the unhallowed rites of the religion of Mammon, 
to pronounce the oracles of their wisdom, to give laws 
to the inferior world, and to declare who are worthy to 
be damned by being admitted into fellowship with them, 
and who are to be blessed by exclusion from their so- 
ciety. A man has only to exhibit his golden creden- 





tials, and he is admitted into the inmost recesses of the 
temple of fashion. 

Wealth thus places a man in the front rank of so- 
ciety. Hence, that which is termed the “highest class,” 
will be composed partly, if not wholly, of such as have 
no other qualification: of such, probably, as lack good 
sense, good breeding, modesty, honor, and merit. The 
number of this description of persons, will vary ac- 
cording to the degree of influence which wealth exer- 
cises over the community. 

Such are the men the community will admire: such 
the men, we will imitate. Such the men, whose be- 
hests we obey, whose opinions we adopt, whose senti- 
ments we imbibe, whose examples we follow. The 
natural consequence is, that the standard of intelligence, 
morals and virtue, will be degraded. If we imitate 
such models, our character will sink below the proper 
standard. The result will be, universal corruption 
throughout the community. Honorable ambition will 
be diverted from its lofty purposes, to the ignoble em- 
ployment of delving for gold. Honesty, justice, and 
virtue, will be mere abstract, metaphysical terms, not 
reducible to practice. Philanthropy will be the pru- 
dent care of one’s self. Self-respect, and spirited in- 
dependence, will sink into cringing sycophancy and 
degraded raan-worship. 

Again, where riches constitute merit, poverty, honest 
poverty, becomes a disgrace; and the honest poor are 
contemned, despised and abused. Whatever intrinsic 
worth they possess is unnoticed, unencouraged, unre- 
warded. Their errors and imperfections are magnified; 
their talents and virtues are undervalued. The public 
cannot perceive how a man can at the same time be 
poor and meritorious—humble, and yet great. 

‘‘ Through tattered clothes small vices do appear, 
Robes, and furr’d gowns hide all.” 

Poverty, then, becomes a real evil—a source of real 
misery. For who can bear the slights, scoffs, scorn, 
and derision of his fellow-men? How mortifying to a 
man, proudly conscious of his own integrity, to be sub- 
jected to the insults of the rich and great, probably 
less deserving than himself, merely because they wear 
the golden livery of fortune which he does not wear. 
He then feels poverty to be a curse indeed. He writhes 
and groans under it. He becomes discontented with 
his lot—unhappy and miserable. He perceives the 
difficulty of rising by merit alone, and ceases to feel 
the laudable desire to earn a good name among men. 
He yields to the seductions of vice, or becomes despe- 
rate, becomes abandoned, guilty, and criminal. 

Superciliousness and injury on the part of the rich, 
create a spirit of resentment on the part of the poor ; 
which combined, tend to mar the pleasures of social 
intercourse, by preventing an interchange of friendly 
offices, and by producing personal animosities and 
family feuds. 

On the other hand, the haughty pride and arrogance 
of the rich are met by many with the most spiritless 
acquiescence, the most tame submission, the most ser- 


vile sycophancy. ‘The rich man who feeds them, of 


course thinks, speaks, and acts for them. Such men 
deserve to wear the yoke of slavery which disgraces 
them. But God forbid there should be many of this 
character in our country. They would barter their 
liberties for a mess of porridge. 
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SCENES FROM PAUL DE KOCK. 
NO. L 


The sketch that follows, is the first of a series of arti- 
cles on the living French novelists, which we propose 
to present to our readers. The noveis of Paul de Kock 
have never been translated into the English language, 
and, in all probability, never will be. They are not 
adapted to the English taste. Most of them are dis- 
figured by scenes and expressions which ought to de- 
prive them of a general English and American circula- 
tion. But Paul de Kock is a bold and striking painter 
of men and manners. His sketches of character possess 
a variety and a truth to nature, which mark him as one 
of the most extraordinary writers of the day. His 
resources are endless; his fertility is absolutely mar- 
vellous. In selecting, from some of his more remarkable 
productions, some of the most striking scenes and inci- 
dents, we feel that we shall be doing an act of justice 
toa great though misdirected genius, and shall add to 
the variety which it is the leading object of a journal 
ike our own to maintain. As we have abandoned 
entircly the field of politics, we can the better enlarge 
the circle of our literary interests ; and in a monthly 
paper on the current belles lettres of France, we trust 
that we shall find much matter of entertainment for our 
readers. 

The January number of the Edinburgh Review, con- 
tains an article on Paul de Kock, presenting a very just 
estimate of his powers, and a fair exhibition of his 
beauties and defects, The writer compares him to 
flogarth, for the subtle and profound skill with which 
he connects the ludicrous and the terrible. Count 
D’Orsay has styled him the Smollett of France ; and the 
Edinburgh critic thinks, that in variety, pathos, and 
appeals to the passions, he is the superior of Smollett. 
* With judicious retrenchment and correction,” he con- 
tinues, “ we think a translation of some of M. de Kock’s 
novels, carefully selected, would be a valuable addition 
to our own libraries of popular fiction. The blots and 
drawbacks we have before spoken of expunged and re- 
moved, the little we might lose in bold and broad 
humor, would be amply compensated by the unalloyed 
pleasure and advantage with which the graver and 
more pathetic portions might be perused and studied. 
The moral aims of Paul de Kock are often good— 
sometimes original and great. . But the means through 
which he endeavors to work out the ends, not unfre- 
quently, in our judgment, destroy his own object.” 

“An Englishman, who, after a fashionable French 
criticism on Paul de Kock’s novels, turns to them, for 
the first time, to form his own judgment of their merits 
and defects, will be astonished to find, that, amid an 
exuberance of familiar humor, which often passes the 
limits of good taste, and (M. Paul de Kock must par- 
don us if we add) as ofien outrages the laws of all 
sound morality, there are veins of the most beautiful 
and elevating sentiment, and passages of tremendous, 
yet never exaggerated power. Perhaps, indeed, no 
author ever excelled the genius which created Le Bon 
Enfant and Frére Jacques, in that vivid and thrilling 
tragedy, which seeks its elements in ordinary nassions 
and daily life.” 

The scene below, is a chapter from one of his most 
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novel of Zizine: the chapter makes a complete story 
by itself—but the final disposition of the characters in- 
troduced, is reserved for another number, In the selec- 
tions which we shall make, it will be our object to give 
an entire scene in every number, rather than disjointed 
and unconnected points and passages of scenes. ‘This 
will enable the reader to form a more just estimate of 
the author, and of the state of the society whose man- 
ners and morals he delineates, 


THE GUARDIAN 


FROM ZIZINE. 


ANGEL. 


Edward never passed a day without going to Madam 
Dolbert’s; the good lady received him as a man to 
whom she hoped one day to give the name of son, and 
Stephanie with that sweet smile which betrayed to all 
eyes the inmost secret of her heart. 

But it was not thus that the lover of Stephanie de- 
sired to be loved. Conducting himself before the world 
with an extreme reserve, it was only in private, in low 
whispers, and when removed from the vigilance of her 
grandmother, that Edward spoke to the young girl of 
love; but then his words were burning, and his eyes 
had an expression which compelled Stephanie to avert 
her own; his caressing hands sought always to ap- 
proach her—to touch the robe, the arm, or the knee of 
the young girl, who sometimes found herself suddenly 
embraced, and pressed warmly to a heart that was 
beating rapidly with the most ardent desires. 
Stephanie responded with an undisguised affection to 
the transports of the man who seemed so happy by her 
side. But when Edward, profiting by an unobserved 
interview, pressed her tenderly to his arms, she suffered 
an embarrassment, an agitation, which resembled alarm ; 
and she disengaged herself from the embrace which 
would retain her, with the question—“ But since, my 
friend, you love me so fondly, why don’t you tell me so 
before my mother? When we are in society, you 
hardly look at me; you seem to fear that our love 
should be suspected. Why isthis? There is no harm 
in our loving—you have yourself told me so ;—why 
then should it be a secret ?” 

To these questions Edward replied—“I cannot yet 
avow my love—family reasons prevent me; but, my 
dear Stephanie, they need not prevent us from indulging 
our love. The world is a wicked world, and as it al- 
ways puts a wrong construction on the conduct of its 
members, we need not admit it to the confidence of our 
secret sentiments. Believe me, mystery is one of the 
greatest charms of love. Are we not an hundred times 
better pleased with a good fortune of which others 
know nothing? My dear Stephanie, still let me see 
you in secret,—permit me still to have with you those 
sweet interviews, in which we can at least exchange 
the tender caresses which the world would blame, and 
which make me so happy.” 

Stephanie sighed, and whispered : “In secre-—how ? 
I do not understand.” But whenever Delaberge under- 
took to explain, her grandmother or Zizine appeared 
to interrupt the conversation. 

A residence of many months with the ladies, Dolbert 
had already produced a great change in the manners 
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cate little girl, pale and thoughtful; but she no longer 
appeared the daughter of a water-carrier. Appt to learn 
whatever pleased her benefactors, Zizine had soon lost 
all the outward signs of her humble origin; but her 
heart still remained the same—she never forgot Jerome, 
and when a month intervened between his visits, the 
little girl became uneasy, and would hide herself to 
weep. 

Without understanding the cause, Zizine perceived 
very plainly that Stephanie had ceased to be to her 
what she onee was. Her young protectress still ca- 
ressed her, but she did not speak to her so frequently. 
The little garnes—the dolls, were entirely thrown aside. 
Stephanie was almost always absent and dreaming, and 
sometimes did not hear the questions of her little com- 
panion, who often asked her, “ What, then, are you 
thinking about ?” 

At length, one day, when Stephanie was even more 
absent than usual, the little girl burst into tears. This 
sight roused Stephanie, who ran to her, caught her in 
her arms, and asked— 

“Why do you weep Zizine? What have they been 
doing to you?” “They have been doing nothing to 
me ; it is because you no longer love me.”’ ‘I don’t love 
you Zizine! and why do you think so?” “Because I 
see very well you never speak to me—you never play 
with me—you are always sad. I see that I weary 
you—and I wish to return to my father, the water- 
carrier.” “ What, leave me Zizine! oh, no, no, I can- 
not think of it; I love you still—always love you. But 
you see, that--when one grows up, one has many 
things to think of—one has ideas which—in short, I 
cannot explain it all to you now, because you are too 
young—but that shall not prevent me from loving you. 
Pardon me if I am sometimes sad—but do not leave me. 
Oh! never desert me; for at the bottom of my heart I 
am always the same to you.” 

Zizine was easily consoled by these kind words, and 
since she was assured that her presence was still plea- 
sant to Stephanie, she no longer feared to remain by 
her side, even when she did not speak to her. 

Edward had often noticed that this child was con- 
stantly with Stephanie, and one evening he said to her 
in a half whisper : 

“ Flow annoying to see that little girl forever at your 
side! One would think that she was set to watch 
you—a spy upon your every action.” 

“Oh, it is not so,” replied Stephanie; “she loves 
me so much, that it is her greatest pleasure to be near 
me.” ‘She loves you, it is very possible—but I also 
love you, and it seems to me that I ought to have the 
preference.” “My dear Edward, it is of your own 
choice whether or not to be near me when you visit us; 
it is not Zizine who prevents you.” ‘ Pardon me, this 
little girl vexes me—annoys me. When your mother 
is engaged, I might be alone with you in this little 
cabinet, if this Zizine were not always in the way.” 
“But she does not prevent us from being together— 
conversing.” “It is not the same thing. In truth, 
Stephanie, I do not understand how you, well educated, 
born in the world of fashion, should have formed such 
an attachment for the daughter of a poor water-carrier, 
who has nothing attractive about her, for she is not 
even pretty.” “ You are deceived, my friend; if you 
knew Zizine as well as I do, you would see that she 








deserves to be loved—she is so good—and she has so 
much talent! Oh, she is not like other children: poor 
little thing, she was destitute of everything when I 
found her.” ‘Continue to provide for her—l would 
by no means blame you for that; but put her to some 
boarding-school.”” ‘ What, send her away from me ? 
Oh, never—and if some day—I should—be married— 
that would not prevent me from keeping Zizine always 
with me.” 

Stephanie blushed as she uttered these last words; 
but however unconscious e young lady may be, she 
knows very well that the name of wife should one day 
belong to her, and when she loves, she ought still more 
frequently to think of marriage. 

Edward said no more. The word marriage which 
Stephanie had uttered seemed to embarrass him; he 
saw that it was in vain to attempt detaching Zizine 
from her mistress; and that he must gain his end in 
some other way. 

After several months, Stephanie’s grandmother was 
attacked with a violent fever, which threatened her life. 
Stephanie was always by her bed-side. She never left 
itfora moment. Aided by Zizine, who did everything 
to make herself useful, this young girl watched the in- 
valid with so much assiduity and care, that in the 
course of a few days she was declared to be out of 
danger. 

But during all this time she had not found a moment 
to talk of love with Edward ; Stephanie would have 
thought it wrong to waste a single moment on anything 
vut her mother’s health, When M. Delaberge pre- 
sented himself at the door of the invalid’s chamber, 
Stephanie was content with a silent look, or, as her 
grandmother recovered, with a smile. 

Edward did not dare to complain; he watched and 
waited with patience for the moment when he might act. 

Madam Dolbert was out of danger, but her recovery 
was slow, and the physician had recommended the ut- 
most care. She was directed to rise late, and retire 
early, as repose was necessary for her restoration. Ste- 
phanie was anxious to be ever by her grandmother’s 
side ; but touched by the solicitude which her daughter 
had displayed, Madam Dolbert insisted on her taking 
some recreation, and often sent her from the bed-side 
with the words— 

“Tam no longer sick. All that is now necessary is 
rest; but you, my dear child, were not directed to 
watch constantly by my bed. At your age, you re- 
quire an active life. Return to your piano, your draw- 
ings; goand laugh with your little protégé ; receive our 
friends ; in short, enjoy the pleasures of life, I command 
you; and you must obey my prescriptions as I the phy- 
sician’s.”’ 

Stephanie yields to the desires of her grandmother, 
returns to the saloon, and receives there more frequently 
than ever the visits of Edward ; sometimes other ac- 
quaintances of Madam Dolbert came to pass a moment 
with Stephanie; but, by prolonging his visits, Edward 
always found an opportunity of being alone with her. 

Not quite alone however ; for Zizine was ever there ; 
if she left the saloon for a moment, she at once returned ; 
hardly could the lover of Stephanie raise to his lips the 
pretty hand which she unreluctantly abandoned to 
him, when the child came running back to seat herself 
by the side of her protectress, 
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“What a torment!” said Edward, dropping the 
hand of Stephanie, and casting an angry glance at the 
child; but Stephanie, who seemed not to observe the 
chagrin of her lover, drew the head of Zizine into her 
lap, and amused herself by passing her fingers through 
her long soft locks. 

Edward observed that the child had been sad for some 
days, and he soon ascertained the cause. Zizine had 
not seen her father for more than a month; for Ste- 
phanie always accompanied her on her visits, and the 
sickness of Madam Dolbert having prevented her from 
going out, poor little Zizine had been deprived of her 
accustomed pleasure. 

“We will go soon to Jerome’s,” said Stephanie to 
the child; “but I do not wish to go out till my poor 
mother is entirely restored.” “ And if my father should 
be sick !” said Zizine in tears. ‘‘ Why fearthat?” “It 
is so long since I have seen him—he has given up com- 
ing here.” “You know very well that he told us he 
had not time.” “ Yes, but he will think that I have 
forgotten him—and that will give him much pain.” 

Edward had listened to this conversation without 
interrupting it. Suddenly he said to Zizine, “ Where 
does your father dwell, my little one?” “In rue St. 
Honoré, sir ; here is his address—I have been copying 
it for my writing lesson.” Give it me; to-morrow I 
will call and inquire about your father, and when I 
come I can bring you the news.” “ Ah, sir, you are 
very kind—a thousand thanks !” 

And Zizine in her gratitude would have leaped upon 
the neck of the good gentleman, if he had not quickly 
turned his head to look at Stephanie, who said to him 
as she extended her hand—*“ It is very obliging in you 
to take this trouble—and I am much indebted for your 
kindness.” 

Edward soon took leave, for he was absent, pre-occu- 
pied ; he wished that the morrow had already come ; 
he had formed his plan; he had at length devised a 
project for ridding himself of the little girl who had 
been such an obstacle to his success. As he withdrew, 
he exclaimed to himself—“ yet a few hours, and Ste- 
phanie will be mine.” 

The morrow arrived, and Edward was expected at 
Madam Dolbert’s with more than ordinary impatience. 
Zizine hopes for news from her father, and Stephanie 
doubts not that it will dissipate the sadness of her little 
protégé. But the day wanes, and Edward does not 
appear. 

“Hie does not come,” said Zizine with a sigh. 

“He will come this evening,” said Stephanie ; “ you 
know he seldom fails to come and keep us company 
after grandmother has retired.” 

This was indeed the time that Edward preferred, be- 
cause in the evening they seldom received any other 
visiters, and that evening he came later than usual, to 
be certain of no obstacle to his plans. 

Stephanie and Zizine were in the saloon ; they raised 
a light exclamation of joy as Edward entered, and Zi- 
zine cried out—“ Have you any news of my father, 
sir?” 

“Pardon my being so late,” replied Edward, wiping 
his forehead, with an air of extreme fatieue—“ but I 
have had my hands full of engagements—-indispensable 
business—which has detained me—or I should have 
been here long since.” 





“ Any news from my father,” said Zizine; “have 
you not been able to see him ?” 

“ Pardon me, my child ; that I promised you, and I 
never break my promise. I went to his lodgings, I 
found them without difficulty.” “ Ah, sir, you are too 
good! You have seen him?” “No, I have not seen 
him, but I found a neighbor of his who was able to an- 
swer my inquiries. I am sorry to tell you, my dear 
little friend, that your fears were too well founded ; 
your father is ill.” “He is ill—good heaven! good 
heaven! Yes, my dear friend, I was sure he was ill. 
But what is the matter with him?” “TI don’t know 
exactly—the woman could not explain—but it seemed 
that he was a good deal troubled at not having seen his 
daughter.” 

“‘ Fle wishes to see me! My poor, dear father! Oh, 
yes—and I also wish to see him—immediately. You 
will let me go and see my father?” Zizine clasped 
her hands, and looked up imploringly to her benefac- 
tress; already the big tears were coursing down her 
cheeks. In her turn, Stephanie embraced her, and 
tried to comfort her. 

“You shall go—certainly—but to-night, how can 
you? It is already past nine.” 

“No matter—my father is ill—I must go and take 
care of him, as you have taken care of your grand- 
mother—and she was not alone, she had domestics to 
provide for her; but, my poor father is all alone ; you 
see that he has need of me.” 

There was that in the expression of the young girl 
which indicated an energy beyond her years. It seemed 
that filial love had given new firmness of purpose, new 
strength of soul to this weak little creature. 

“But how can you go?” said Stephanie; “my 
grandmother is a-bed and asleep—I cannot wake her 
to ask permission to go out.” 

“Tt is very easy to arrange that,” said Edward. 
“My cab is at the door with my servant ; he can carry 
Zizine to her father—perhaps he is not very ill after 
all. She can see him—she can stay as long as she 
pleases with him, and my servant can wait for her and 
bring her back.” 

“In that case,” said Stephanie, “it would not be ne- 
cessary forme to go with her. You are not afraid, Zi- 
zine?” “Oh, no, my dear friend; oh, sir, how much 
I thank you!” 

“Your servant is careful?” said Stephanie, who was 
a little fearful of parting with her charge. 

“Til answer for him, as I would for myself. What 
are you afraid will happen to the little girl?” 

“ Zizine, you will return ?” “ Yes—unless my father 
should be too sick for me to leave him.” “It is likely 
enough that the sight of you will restore him—that 
neighbor of his spoke so uncertainly.” ‘Good bye, 
my dear friend ;” “ but wait a moment, let me get you 
a shawl or something—you will take cold.” “ Oh, no, 
[am well enough. Will your servant, sir, let me get 
into the carriage?” ‘ Come, my child, I will godown 
with you, and tell him what to do; come—but make no 
noise, you must not wake up madam Dolbert—all this 
would only trouble her.” “‘ Oh, yes--you say truly-- 
be careful not to wake my mother.” 

Stephanie embraces Zizine, commits her to Edward, 
and he goes down with her to the door. Zizine fol- 
lowed the young man with all the swiftness of her 
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little limbs; on reaching the door, Edward took her in 
his arms, bore her to the carriage, said a few words to 
his servant, and hastened back to rejoin Stephanie. 

The amiable girl was sad at the loss of her little 
charge ; but she tried to receive Edward with a smile. 
Tle throws too the door of the saloon as he enters, and 
seats himself by the side of Stephanie. 

“She is gone, then,” said the young lady, with a 
sigh. 

“'Yes—I placed her in my carriage myself, and gave 
her in charge to my servant; you may be assured she 
is perfectly safe.” “1 believe you—and yet—it is very 
strange—I am troubled, distressed—I am so used to 
having this little girl with me.” “That you cannot 
rest a moment without seeing her? Oh! you love this 
little girl better than you love me—TI see it.” “Oh! 
no—what I feel for her is friendship, and for you” 
* well? and for me?” “ You know well that it is love!” 
“ My dear Stephanie, ali! tell me again that you love— 
“Is it because you doubt? Ah! I cannot 
deceive—and as [ cannot hide what | feel”—“ how hap- 





repeat it.” 


py am I! and how delightful to exchange without a 
Ah, Stephanie, 1 have 
long wished for this moment. I can at last kiss these 
swect hands—this white neck—all the charms that I 
have so long desired to possess ?” 

As he thus spoke, Edward drew his chair directly 
opposite to Stephanie, passed his arm about her waist, 
and drawing her gently towards him, imprinted his 
burning kisses on her neck, her arms, her hands, and 
even her robe. 
caresses to which she is for the first time exposed, 
blushes and trembles, gently repelling Edward with 
the exclamation, “but why do you press me so closely ?” 

“Dear Stephanie, 1 am so happy to be thus with 
you.” “ But it is wrong, perhaps, that you should em- 
brace me.” ‘‘ Why wrong? since we love, and shall 
always love?” “ Always?” “Oh, yes, itis true, very 
true.” “ And will you never change, Edward?” “ Ne- 
ver—I swear it by this kiss.” 

To the virgin lips of the young girl, the insolent Ed- 
ward presses his own; Stephanie burns with emotion ; 
the prey of a new passion, she has hardly power to rise 
and tear herself from the arms of her lover. 

Edward, surprised at the escape of Stephanie, re- 
mained fixed on his chair, looking after the young girl, 
who had fled to the opposite side of the saloon. 

“Stephanie—do you fly trom me?” said the lover, 
in a tone of gentleness. 

“No—I do not fly from you,” replied Stephanie, 
with downeast eyes; ‘but it was—I know not what— 
it was something like fear.” 


witness these vows of love! 


“ Fear of me, Stephanie? Indeed I am too unhappy 
if I have inspired such a sentiment—I who love you so 
much—I who breathe only for you!” 

These words were uttered in a tone so touching, that 
Stephanie reproached herself for having given pain to 
Edward ; she turned her fine eyes towards him, they 
expressed no anger; the young man left his seat, ran to 
her, took one of her hands which he pressed tenderly 
in his own; and by his looks, endeavored to excite in 
the breast of the young girl all the desires that were 


raging in hisown; but Stephanie again cast down her 
eyes in shame. 


‘ r- . . . 
“Am I guilty of a crime in loving you?” asked Ed- 








ward, gently drawing the charming girl to » divan that 
was near them. 

** No—no !” said Stephanie, seating herself in great 
emotion by the side of her lover; ‘but it seems to me 
that there is no need—that it is not right—that a 

The lips of the maiden were closed—she did not dare 
to say, “* You ought not to embrace me as you have 
done,” but she thought so; for there is always some- 
thing in the depth of the heart that teaches us to distin- 
guish the wrong from the right. 

Edward divines easily what Stephanie dares not 
utter, and exclaims while cireling her in his arm— 

“But when we love, is it not natural to show tt ?— 
The caresses of lovers.are the dearest pleasures we are 
permitted to enjoy. Stephanie, I tremble with joy in 
touching your hand, your arm—in pressing you to my 
heart; if you loved me with an equal passion, you 
would feel as [ do 

“Oh, I love you as well—but—how you press me !” 

“Stephanie, amI not he to whom you have given 
your heart? Oh, let me hold you thus—iet me snatch 
a kiss from those lips that have sworn to love only me!” 

Stephanie knows not what to reply, but Edward does 
not wait permission for a new embrace; the young 
maiden melts in the ardor of his caress ; her lover be- 
comes more confident; she wishes to repel him, but she 











Stephanie, alarmed by the warmth of | 


| has not the power. 
‘“* Mercy—mercy !” murmurs Stephanie, who now 
feels the extent of her danger; but Edward does not 
| listen ; a moment only and he will have triumphed over 
her feeble resistance, when footsteps are heard in the 
passage leading to the apartment. Some one ap- 
proaches; Edward disengages himself from Stephanie, 
and the moment after the door of the saloon opens. It 
is Zizine, who returns, and runs to throw herself into 
the arms of Stephanie. 

“The child! so soon!” muttered Edward, striking 
his fists together in his rage, ““Oh—this is my evil 
genius—and this miserable Dupré has permitted her to 
return !” 

“Flere [ am, my dear friend,”’ said the child, throw- 
ing her arms about the neck of Stephanie. “I have 
not been long? and you did not expect me so soon ?” 

“Dear Zizine, it is heaven that has sent you. Hence- 
forth you shall never leave me—no, never. Oh, how 
happy am I that you have returned!” 

Stephanie embraced the little girl, pressed her to her 
bosom, concealing on the cheeks of Zizine the blushes 
of her forehead, and the tears which moistened her 
eyes; while Edward, seated at the other end of the 
apartment, was impatiently striking the floor with his 
foot, and made no effort to conceal his chagrin and dis- 
appointment. 

“You are surprised to see me back so soon!” said 
Zizine; “I will tell you how it happened. But first 
of all, lam very glad that I went, for my father is not 
ill—he has not been ill; it was very malicious in that 
neighbor of his to invent that story only to give me 
pain. Listen—I was in the cab; we were going along 
some street—I don’t known which ; I did not well know 
the way, but the gentleman’s servant told me that he 
knew where he was tocarry me. All at once, as we 
were passing by a shop that was very brightly lit up, 
I saw my father. I knew him instantly, and cried out, 





‘Papa, papa! it is IT!’ and then I said to the servant, 
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‘ Stop, if you please sir, for [have just seen my father.’ 
But he would not hear me ; he drove on without stop- 
ping, and | was just bursting into tears. Fortunately, 
my father had heard my voice—he ran after the cab, and 
at the risk of being crushed, caught the horse by the 
head and stopped him. Then | told my father where 
I was going, and was about getting out of the cab, when 
the gentleman’s servant detained me, saying that he 
was responsible for my safe return. My father imme- 
diately took me in his arms, replying to the servant, 
‘Know that when I am present, no one but I has the 
right of protecting her.” My poor father! he did not 
know what to make of it when he saw me riding alone 
in acab. When I told him that I heard he was sick, 
he kissed me and thanked me. He then asked if I 
wished to go home with him, but [ told him that you 
loved me dearly, and that I had promised to come back 
toyou. Then the gentleman’s servant, who had waited 
there, offered to bring me back ; but my father said to 
him, ‘I will myself return with my daughter to her 
protectress ;’—and indeed he brought me quite homne— 
not leaving me till he got to the square, and charging 
me as he went away, never to ride alone again ina 
cab.” 

“ Little dear!” said Stephanie, once more embracing 
Zizine ; “ your father is right—lI ought not to have suf- 
fered you to go out alone, and for the future you never 
shall, I promise you.” 

“But what has happened to you, my dear friend ? 
have you been weeping ?” 

“ Ah—nothing—I was too warm—I have been trou- 
bled—it is all over now; look, dear, I am quite well 
now. Sit down by me, just opposite.” 

Stephanie seated the child by her side. Since the 
return of Zizine, she had not raised her eyes to Edward. 
In the arms of her little ward she seeks to calm her 
agitation, and recover her serenity ; and Zizine, who 
sees in Stephanie’s countenance the signs of an unusual 
emotion, looks on her with an air of disquietude. 

For a long time they keep silence. At length Edward 
determines to leave the corner he had sought on Zizine’s 
entrance, and approaches the ottoman where Stephanie 
is still resting. The maiden cannot resist a shudder 
of apprehension, and circling Zizine with her arms she 
presses her closely to her heart, as if to interpose the 
child as a shieid against the advances of her lover. 

Edward pauses, and exclaims: 

“What is the matter, lady? You seem alarmed— 
trembling—what has frightened you ?” 

Stephanie does not reply ; she continues to hold Zi- 
zine in her arms, and does not lift her eyes upon Ed- 
ward. 

The lover ventures to seat himself upon the ottoman, 
but on the side opposite to that of the child; and lean- 
ing towards the ear of Stephanie, he says to her ina 
low voice : 

““ What have I done that you should treat me thus? 
What? You will not even look upon me. Is it, Ste- 
phanie, that you have ceased to love me? You see 
very well that we can come to no explanation or under- 
standing, whilst this child is here. Permit me to speak 
one word with you alone—to justify my eonduct—to 
ask your pardon—it is late—you can send the child to- 
bed P 
Stephanie, who till this moment had remained silent, 











raises her head, and turning it towards Edward, fasiens 
on him a glance that freezes the words on his lips; for 
it is no longer the look of a young, timid and loving 
girl, but of an insulted and outraged woman, proud of 
her virtue, who sees before her the abyss that she has 
escaped, and defies the pledges and promises that lure 
her to a new peril. Her look said all that, for Edward 
could not endure it; and this man, so presumptuous, so 
habituated in the ways of gallantry, hung his head in 
shame, and was struck dumb in the presence of a 
maiden whom he had failed to dishonor. 

Stephanie immediately turned back her face to Zi- 
zine, for she seemed to pity the confusion of her lover. 
Edward walks to and fro in the saloon, begins several 
sentences that he does not finish, stops before Stephanie, 
wishes to take a hand which is at once withdrawn, and 
finally resolves to take his leave. 

It is in a trembling voice, and with a look of despair, 
that Edward said farewell to Miss Dolbert ; whispering 
in a tone of voice that she only could hear—“If you 
do not condescend to give me one look, I shall believe 
that my presence is disagreeable to you, and shall not 
dare to visit you again.” 

Stephanie hesitates—reflects—but her heart is so 
kind! She confides in the regrets, in the despair of 
Edward, and gently raising her eyes casts upon him a 
sweet look, in which there was quite as much aflection 
as resentment. It would have been enough for an or- 
dinary lover; but it was very little for one who had 
flattered himself that this evening would be the witness 
of his triumph. 

Having left Stephanie, and no longer compelled to 
restrain himself, Delaberge gave a free rein to his pas- 
sion—for he had never before been so cruelly deceived 
in his hopes: and the chagrin of being disappointed in 
a scheme which he had so well conceived, and so wel) 
matured, exasperated and enraged him beyond mea- 
sure. He had mounted his cab, and his servant, who 
sat trembling by his side, attempted in vain to vindi- 
cate himself. 

* You are a fool—an idiot,” said Edward; “I had 
given you your instructions, and you ought to have de- 
tained the child, no matter by what means, by what 
falsehood. You ought not to have brought her back to 
Madam Dolbert’s under two hours at least, and twenty 
minutes had not elapsed before she returned.” 

“ Was it my fault, sir, that we met her father ?” 

“ You ought not to have stopped.” 

“ Then I must have killed the man who was hanging 
on the neck of my horse.” 

“You should have obeyed my commands at all 
hazards.” 

“But, sir-—— 

“Enough—no more—I give you your discharge— 
you must quit my service.’ 

Arrived home, Edward retires to his inner saloon, 
and abandons himself to his fury; he breaks every- 
thing that he ean lay his hands on ; splendid articles of 
furniture, rich vases, a whole pile of the beautiful 
nothings that are invented to adorn the apartments of 
the wealthy, are broken and trampled under the foot of 
this man, who had never before met with any resistance 
to his desires, and for the first time had been thwarted 
in their gratification. Like a spoiled child, who spites 
himself and breaks all his playthings because he can- 
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not have his own way, Edward destroys everything 
within his reach; for men are but grown up children, 
especially when they have been spoiled by fortune. 

“ Were it not for that child’s return, Stephanie had 
been mine,” said Edward, throwing himself in exhaus- 
tion upon the sofa—“she was mine—this girl so win- 
ning, so innocent, so loving! How beautiful were her 
unresisting entreaties! And it is a child who has 
thwarted all my hopes——destroyed my goood fortune— 
a child——the daughter of a water-carrier! She iias in- 
terposed herself in my path—the path of Edward De- 
laberge! I have gold to satisfy all my passions; and 
since I have been old enough to know their virtue, I 
have never failed with gold and with oaths, both lavished 
in any profusion, to carry my point. And now I am 
checked by a child—who has deprived me of a happi- 
ness within my reach. For now—what’s to be done ? 
Stephanie understands her danger, and will be on her 
guard against it. Cursed Zizine! 1 already detested 
her, but now [ hate her worse than ever. Why can’t 
I treat her as | do this glass ?” 

Edward’s hand adapts the action to the word, and 
strikes a glass standing ona table by his side; the glass 
is shivered, but his hand receives a severe cut, and the 
blood flows profusely ; this brings Edward to his senses ; 
he wraps his handkerchief about the wound, and look- 
ing around him, exclaims: 

“What a foolamI! what disorder! Shall I then 
never be master of myself? 1 have passed thirty 
years, and for twelve years what faults—what follies! 
Is it not time to pause ?” 

Edward remains a long time plunged in his reflec- 
tions; they do not appear to be very pleasant, for his 
forehead darkens, and his eyes become dull and fixed, 
his respiration short and difficult; one would hardly 
recognize in him the dashing and brilliant gentleman, 
who was the admiration of the saloon, the idol of the 
women, and the envy of the men. 

At length M. Delaberge smooths his forehead, rises, 
takes several turns about his chamber, recovers his 
habitual expression of face, and soliloquizes after the 
following fashion: “’'There are a thousand other women 
as pretty as Stephanie—I will forget her—I will occupy 
myself with some one else—it is very easy » 

During four days, Edward absents himself from 
Madam Dolbert’s ; he tries to forgot Stephanie, he re- 
turns to his old acquaintances, he makes new ones ; 
but in the society of the most beautiful women, and the 
most expert coquettes, the image of Stephanie perpe- 
tually haunts and pursues him—and he feels that while 
love is unsatisfied it is hard to forget. 

The fifth day he can bear it no longer; he mounts 
his cab, and is set down at Madam Dolbert’s, 

Since her téte-a-téte with Edward, Stephanie had 
been sad and silent; and the sweet words of Zizine 
failed to bring a smile to her lips. She perceived that 
the conduct of her lover was to be condemned, but she 
loved him tenderly and was grieved that he had taught 
her to fear him. She sighed and wept in secret at his 
absence ; in the depth of her heart she thought that 
Edward had ceased to love her, since he had sought to 
betray her, instead of asking her hand in marriage. 

But because a lover has done wrong it is no reason 
that one should love the less ; it often happens that we 
love the more. Jealousy, disquiet and tears are indis- 








pensable to love, and without them instead of a flame, 
it would be nothing but smoke. 

Thus Stephanie was almost ready to faint with joy, 
when M. Delaberge re-appeared at her mother’s; she 
was then seated by the side of the good lady, whose 
health was rapidly improving, and who was now able 
to sit up a good portion of the time. 

Edward was exceedingly struck by the paleness of 
Stephanie. She seemed to him more beautiful than 
ever. They interchanged one quick glance—but how 
much that glance spoke to those who knew how to in- 
terpret it! On the one side there was love, hope and 
repentance ; on the other fidelity, regret and forgive- 
ness, 

The good lady assailed M. Delaberge with good- 
natured reproaches for having so long neglected them ; 
Stephanie said nothing, she was afraid that the tones of 
her voice would betray her emotion. 

Edward profits by a moment when the young gir! is 
passing him to another part of the room, te whisper 
** do you still love me ?” 

Stephanie does not reply, but two big tears escape 
from her eyes, and she tries in vain to conceal them 
from her lover. 

It was in vain, however, that Edward seeks an op- 
portunity of being alone with Stephanie; this she 
avoids with as much solicitude as he exhibits to effect it. 

Many weeks thus roll on ; sometimes Edward is three 
or four days without visiting Stephanie—and then for 
successive days he can hardly tear himself from her 
side. Wishing to forget, or abandoning himself to his 
passion, hoping still to obtain a téte-a-téte, and still 
despairing of success, Edward is quite at a loss where 
to stop. 

At length, one evening, snatching a moment when 
Zizine was engaged at the piano, Edward takes the 
hand of Stephanie, and, pressing it with warmth in his 
own, speaks to her in a tone of deep passion. 

‘IT cannot live thus. Stephanie, we refuse nothing 
to those we love. You assure me that I am very dear 
to you, and yet I cannot obtain the slightest favor. 
Grant me an interview—one moment’s conversation—— 
if you refuse me, it is because you do not love me, and 
you shall never see me again !” 

“T shall then never see you again, sir,” replies Ste- 
phanie, withdrawing her hand ; “ for I had rather weep 
the loss of your love than mine own honor.” 

Edward was struck dumb by this reply, and the tone 
in which it was uttered told him that there was not the 
slightest hope of success in his profligate designs. He 
withdrew at once, in rage and despair ; swearing that 
he would never again enter the house. 

Some days passed on, and M, Delaberge did not 
make his appearance at madam Dolbert’s; weeks 
passed on, and nothing was heard of Edward. 

The good lady did not comprehend the conduct of 
M. Delaberge ; she did not doubt his attachment to her 
granddaughter ; every day she was expecting a decla- 
ration, but she supposed that, before asking her consent, 
he had only wished to render himself agreeable to Ste- 
phanie ; and when he must have become confident of 
having made a favorable impression, he had ceased 
from his visits. This conduct was inexplicable to 
madam Dolbert. 

Stephanie suffered in silence. Edward's name never 
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escaped her lips, and when her grandmother spoke of 
him, she always tried to turn the conversation. 

“Tt is very singular, however,” said Madam Dolbert 
to her granddaughter. “Have you had any quarrel 
with M. Delaberge? Are you offended with one an- 
other? There must be some reason for the discontinu- 
ance of his visits.” 

“We have never quarrelled about any thing,” re- 
plied Stephanie ; “and I know not, grandmother, why 
he has left off coming here.” 

The good lady shook her head, for she thought that 
Stephanie still kept something back. 

Stephanie would then vetire to weep, in secret; and 
as Zizine had often surprised her young protectress 
with her eyes swimming in tears, she was told—“ if you 
wish that I should continue to love you, never tell my 
grandmother that you have found me weeping.” 

Six weeks thus roll on, and the interval had been 
long enough to a young girl who counted the hours and 
the days, often in tears, but always with hope. 

At the noon of a day which, like the rest had dawned 
in sadness, a visit was announced: it was M. Delaberge, 
who presented himself at Madam Dolbert’s, and reap- 
peared to Stephanie, as she sat by the side of her 
grandmother, not daring to trust her eyes in the sight 
of a man who had once bidden her an eternal farewell. 

Edward’s manner had something serious and earnest 
about it; and after the usual salutations and compli- 
ments, headvanced to Madam Dolbert and said: 

“You have not seen me for a long time, madam; I 
have been desirous of concluding some family arrange- 
ments before making the request which I now come to 
offer you. Madam—lI love Miss Stephanie. You know 
my family—my fortune is an income of about an hun- 
dred thousand frances. I ask the hand of your grand- 
daughter, if she is willing to accept me for a husband.” 

It would be difficult to paint the effect of these words 
upon Stephanie; astonished, trembling, transported 
with joy, she weeps and smiles at the same moment, 
then extends hier hand to Edward, and exclaims--“ oh! 
yes—yes--I willingly accept you for a husband.” 

The grandmother smiled, for to her there was nothing 
extraordinary in the scene; she had been long expecting 
this application. Taking a hand of her daughter and 
of Edward, and placing them the one in the other—she 
says to them, “be happy—be united—my dear chil- 
dren; without speaking of it, I had already divined this 
love. M. Delaberge, I give you the hand of my Ste- 
phanie.” 

Edward kisses respectfully the hand that is placed in 
his own, and Stephanie, who no longer fears ‘to avow 
all her love, whispers to him-——“ naughty! six weeks 
without coming to see me! Oh, I have been indeed 
wretched! but I will think no more of it. Dear Ed- 
ward, what happiness awaits me—for I shall be your 
wife !” 

“Yes,” replies Edward, “yes, you shall be my 
wife ;” and he adds in a suppressed soliloquy —* it 
must needs be! for marriage is my only hope of her 
possession !” 





A rigid puritanical work was published in the time 
of Cromwell, under the alluring title of “A sixpenny- 
worth of the Divine Spirit.” 


THE DEFORMED GIRL 
TO HER MOTHER. 


BY JOHN C. McCABE. 


Mother, do not upbraid me thus, I know my looks are 
wild, 

Yet oh! methinks some latent tie should bind thee to 
thy child ; 

[ cannot help this ugly look that makes thee call me 
“ elf"— 

Mother, oh Mother, hate me not! I did not make my- 
self! 


I know my form is tortured, and my hair is lank and 
coarse, 

My eye is cold and lustreless, my voice wild and hoarse ; 

But mother turn not from me thus, nor nature’s thrill 
control, 

For tho’ my wretched form is curst, I have a human 
soul! 


Mother! I'll serve thee faithfully, thy most obedient 
slave, 

If thou’lt but smile upon me once, before the cold dark 
grave 

Shall wrap this marr’d and wasted form, and hide me 
from thy view— 

My playmates frown upon me oft—Mother, one smile 
from you ! 


She steels her heart against my cry, and I am all alone! 

Am IT a Gorgon, that my gaze turns all around to stone ? 

Well, let me be the sport of ye who care not what I 
feel, 

Since God upon my brow has placed a dark and with- 
ering seal, 


Thank God! the bright and blessed page of all immor- 
tal trath, 

Hath, “in the Resurrection,” pledged an everlasting 
youth, 

And Promise, bright as Mercy’s bow, all wisely hath 
arranged, 

That “ these vile bodies” all shall be most beautifully 
“ changed.” 


Then cease my foolish tears to flow, be still my flutt’- 
ring breast ; 

Like wearied bird, my spirit soon shall seek its place of 
rest ; 

The soft young flowers will sweetly bloom upon the lit- 
tle mound, 

Where sleeps the broken-hearted girl, who here no 
friendship found. 

Richmond, August 1837. 





TALMUDs. 


There are two 'Talmuds—the Jerusalem and the Ba- 
bylonian—the latter is the most bulky. Rabbi Juda 
has the merit of first collecting these oral traditions in 





the second century. 
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NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 


Political and Miscellaneous—from 1798 to 1880—Drawn from 
the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire ; and translated, in 
Paris, from the French for the Messenger. 


GENERAL MALLET. 


The restoration showed always great generosity to 
all who had ever conspired against the empire. Thus 
Moreau was created a Marshal after his death, that the 
title might pass to his widow. This very widow has 
been covered with wealth and favors, and yet, neither 
in 1804 nor in 1813,did Moreau ever think of the Bour- 
bons—Moreau only thought of himself. 

The restoration did not show less gratitude towards 
the family of Mallet; there is not a cousin, however 
distant, of this extravagant General, who has not, by 
the aid of his name, obtained something from the go- 
vernment. I know, of my own knowledge, a young 
man of the name of Mallet, who would certainly be 
put to great difficulty to furnish any evidence of rela- 
tionship with the Mallet of 1812, who, by the help of 
his name alone, obtained nothing less than a sub-pre- 
fecture. When he was nominated sub-prefect, he was 
a sub-lieutenant in a regiment of infantry, and he ar- 
rived at this grade at one bound, and without any pre- 
vious services. 

General Maliet, however, had not, any more than 
Moreau, thought of the Bourbons. Mallet had no fixed 
idea for the future, All parties might with equal jus- 
tice cherish his memory. He was one of those men 
whom revolutions throw up; but, who, without the ta- 
lents to profit by fortune, see themselves suddenly 
arrested and passed by the more able. Mallet was in 
despair at having badly, or too little profited by the 
revolution of 1792 ; he wanted a new one. He was in- 
different as to the party on whose favor this new revolu- 
tion might eventuate. He would have proved, without 
much difficulty, that it was for the successful party 
that he had labored. We have seen many men of the 
same character. 

Here I must make one reflection, and I hope I shall 
be pardoned for it ; for [ have not been prodigal of them 
in this book. It seems to me that the words political 
opinions, have been greatly abused. Political opinions 
are hecessarily the result of conviction ; and politics are 
in their nature so variable, that I know very few men 
who have any political convictions. Take the political 
conviction, the most thoroughly established, and ex- 
amine conscientiously if it is absolutely free from all 
personal interest—from all affection for individuals. 
For the honor of human nature, I ought to believe, that 
there are some who could stand such an examination ; 
but if there be, they are few. 

Conviction is a great word; but is it given to man, 
with his limited faculties, to arrive at conviction? I 
shall never forget a conversation to which I was acci- 
dentally a witness, One of the most distinguished 
members of one of our most celebrated academies—the 
academy of sciences, was exerting himself to prove to 
one of his colleagues the existence of the Deity. The 
two learned disputants assailed each other with phi- 
losophy and science. At last he who did not believe, 
acknowledged himself vanquished. 

“You are right,” said he, “I believe in a God.” 





And turning to his adversary he beheld ‘him weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“What is the matter ?” 

**[T have convinced you, and you are a believer ; and 
you have also convinced me, and [ am no longer certain 
that I should myself continue one!” 

How many political discussions would terminate in 
this way, if they were conducted in good faith and dis- 
interestedly, and self-love were set aside? But I return 
to my subject, from which I have already strayed too 
far. My argument on political convictions will con- 
vince nobody ; it is besides strangely out of place, in 
connexion with General Mallet. 

I should deviate from the object of this book were I 
to recount the details of the great conspiracy of Mallet, 
that of 1812. This subject has been so fully treated by 
historians and wits, (see the Soirées de Neuilly,) that 
nothing remains to be said. But, happily for us, who 
pretend to relate things almost unknown, or unknown 
to the greater number of readers, Mallet conspired 
more than once ; and his second conspiracy, for he was 
in three, is more original even than the third and last. 
One feels less repugnance, too, in treating of it than of 
the other, because it was followed by no punishment, 
and there was no other victim than a prefect of police, 
morally sacrificed. 

I have said there were three conspiracies in which 
Mallet was engaged ; the first, as far back as 1807, the 
second occurred in 1809, and the third in 1812. 

After Napoleon ascended the imperial throne, Mal- 
let, a General on half pay, had one fixed idea, which 
was reproduced in each of his three conspiracies ; it 
was, to cause an insurrection by suddenly spreading a 
report of the death of the Emperor. Mallet hoped, at 
this news, thrown out suddenly, that all the partizans 
of the republic yet remaining in France—that all the 
royalists who could be found, would rise up, and com- 
mit themselves so far as to render any retraction im- 
possible. The contest would then naturally commence ; 
and in the event of victory, he would have no difficulty 
in proving to the successful party that he had only 
worked for its interest. 

The conspiracy of 1807 was to break out on the oc- 
casion of the performance of a Te Dewm announced at 
Notre Dame, for one of the victories of the fine cam- 
paign of that year. Mallet, followed by some of his as- 
sociates, was to have presented himself in uniform, 
sword in hand, among the authorities assembled for the 
ceremony, and there announce the death of the Empe- 
ror, in the midst of cries of Liberty! down with the Cor- 
sican! This conspiracy was a true tavern plot. Mal- 
let had sought his accomplices among that crowd of 
officers, who, driven from the army, were the sup- 
porters of tennis-courts and houses of ill-repute. The 
police were quickly instructed of what was going on, and 
Mallet was arrested. His plan, however, appeared so 
absurd (and it is very nearly the same that he exe- 
cuted in 1812), that he was set at liberty to save the ex- 
pense of supporting him in prison. 

Theconspiracy of 1809, the second conspiracy of Mal- 
let, never broke out ; or to speak properly, it never had 
existence, or rather it only existed in two heads, that of 
Mallet, and that of M. Dubois, a counsellor of state, 
and prefect of police. It consisted in this: 

Mallet, in his character of a declared enemy of the 
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Emperor, had access to and credit with certain persons 
in high situations, who, like himself, but from different 
motives, had seen with pain the establishment of the 
empire. Addressing himself to one of them, he said : 
“In the very possible event of a cannon ball, or a fever 
carrying off Napoleon, what would you do?” ‘The an- 
swer was foreseen. One replied, that he would ad- 
vocate the re-establishment of the republic; another, 
that he would recall Moreau; a third, that he would 
proclaim Louis XVIII. For Mallet all was good. Fur- 
nished with these answers, he went to a fourth: “In the 
event of the death of the Emperor,” said he, ‘‘ M*** is 
disposed to act in such away; and what will youdo?” 
Thus he collected many opinions. All this was as 
much like anything else, as it was like a conspiracy. 
But Mallet, always determined to put in execution his 
abortive plan of 1807, found it necessary to ascertain on 
whom, in the expected event, he could rely. 

The first officer who had wind of these follies was 
the prefect of police, M. Dubois, a man of very ordinary 
parts, but who believed himself a genius. M. Dubois, 
indignant at being reduced to discharge the duties of a 
prefect of police at that time, that is to say, to watch 
thieves, women of the town, the lamps and pavements, 
never went to bed without asking in his prayers of 
heaven some little conspiracy, that he might have an 
opportunity of exhibiting his rare talents. 

Mallet did not address himself exclusively to persons 
in high places. He knew that they could not be counted 
on for the execution of any scheme; and he had not 
broken with his old associates. In addressing himself 
to them, he did not ask their opinions, but announced 
an approaching event, in which they were called to take 
part; and supported himself by the authority of persons 
of importance, whom he designated. That happened 
which could not have possibly failed to take place. 
Mallet, always descending, at last addressed himself to 
persons of the lowest order, such as the police of the 
prefect carefully watched when it did not employ them 
itself. The affair was then first denounced to the pre- 
fect of police. 

At last, M. Dubois had found a conspiracy. 

Cherishing the project which he had long at heart, 
the prefect commenced his investigations. Disappoint- 
ment, after so long a period of expectation, would have 
been too cruel. M. Dubois would sooner have gotten 
up a conspiracy himself, than have suffered the oppor- 
tunity to escape. He accordingly received, in the most 
serious manner, all the idle reports that were brought 
to him, and saw as many conspirators as there were 
persons mentioned as having assented to a movement 
not very clearly explained, but the execution of which 
seemed to him actually determined on. 

Already numerous arrests had been made. Mallet, 
another General, Alexis de Noailles, and de Montmo- 
rency were in prison; but the prefect of police also 
knew other accomplices of more importance, whom he 
could not venture to seize. 

The Duke d’ Otrante was greatly surprised when the 
prefect of police demanded his authority to arrest so 
great a number of persons, among whom were many 
senators. Already intelligence transmitted by General 
L*******, had been received at the office of general of 
police ; but Fouché had too much sagacity not to per- 


conspiracy of so much importance would have been re- 
vealed directly to him. He dismissed the prefect of 
police, recommending him to preserve silence, and pro- 
mising to give him an answer the next morning. 

The Minister reflected, consulted with some well in- 
formed persons, probed the affair, and in the morning, 
instead of an authority for imprisoning, the prefect of 
police received notice of a decree of the Minister pre- 
scribing a further inquiry, all things remaining in their 
existing condition. 

M. Dubois was furious. He wrote to the Emperor, 
then with the army, to reveal to him the conspiracy 
such as he had understood it ; and to complain bitterly 
of the ill-disposition of the Minister who paralized all 
his exertions for the public good and the service of his 
majesty. 

Napoleon was unfortunately but too much inclined 
to distrust the Duke d@’Otrante. He had 2'so an old 
feeling of ill-will towards some republicans whom he 
suffered to be made counts and senators—and these 
senators were precisely those whom the prefect of po- 
lice had denounced. He accordingly wrote in an ill- 
humor to the Minister of police, reproaching him with 
having regarded too carelessly a matter which seemed 
to be of serious importance. 

Fouché replied, and entered into such details as were 
but calculated to expose the credulity of the prefect— 
details which had been furnished to him by the inqui- 
ries made in consequence of his decree for further ex- 
amination. The Emperor did not give up the point. 
He was shaken: but it was with extreme repugnance 
that he surrendered an opinion which he had embraced 
with warmth. He prescribed a counter inquiry, to be 
made conjointly or separately, by the prefect of police 
and the Counsellors of State Count Real and Count 
Pelet de la Lozére. 

The inquiry took place; it was long and minute. At 
each sitting, the proceedings of which M. Dubois signed, 
with his two colleagues, he saw with grief his conspi- 
racy gradually vanish. At last it was proved in the 
fullest manner, that it consisted in nothing but idle re- 
ports; or, in other words, in what 1 have mentioned 
above, that the conspiracy after remaining some time in 
Mallett’s head, had taken refuge in that of the prefect. 

Mallet, found to be a man, if not dangerous, at least 
refractory, was left in prison ; and the whole affair was 
ended. 

The Emperor, on the very day that he returned from 
the army, sent for M. Real to St. Cloud. As soon as 
he perecived him, he took him by the ear, saying : 

“You are very well satisfied, gentlemen, very con- 
tented, are you not, to amuse yourselves by making this 
poor Dubois himself sign the evidence of his being a 
fool ?” 

* Sire, he himself has said and written it; we did not 
guide his hand.” “ But you gave him to me.” 

“Yes, sire, to watch thieves, women of the town, 
and the lanterns, an employment for which he is emi- 
nently fit; but [ was careful not to give him to your 
majesty for any other purpose.” 

The Emperor concluded by laughing, himself, at the 
famous conspiracy of M. Dubois. He laughed so long 
that day, that the Arch-Chanceilor who waited his turn 
for an audience, was compelled to return to Paris, at 





ceive that there was some mistake in the matter. A 


one o’clock at night, without having been admitted. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE SECOND CONSPI- 
RACY OF MALLET. 


Count Dubois, a Counsellor of State and prefect of 
police, had married a little too late in life, a very young 
and very handsome wife ; very handsome at that time, 
for she is soeven now. M. Dubois was not exactly an 
Adonis—he has not become one since ; but, in revenge, 
like all old husbands, he was extremely jealous. A 
master of requests to the Council of State, a handsome 
man and a great gallant, and an intimate friend of the 
prefect of police, was accustomed to leave Paris at 
eleven every morning, for the purpose of visiting the 
Countess Dubois, who inhabited, during the pleasant 
months of the year, the superb seat of her husband at 
Vitry. M. Dubois had many powerful reasons for 
keeping on good terms with the master of requests. 
Not being able, then, to get rid of him, he satisfied his 
own jealousy by always arriving at Vitry at the same 
hour, with the person whom he regarded as a redoubta- 
ble rival. 

The two Counsellors of State charged, together with 
the prefect of police, to make jointly or separately the 
counter inquiry on the conspiracy of Mallet, being well 
acquainted with the family of Vitry, amused themselves 
during the whole period of the examination by prolong- 
ing the sittings for interrogating the witnesses, until 
four or five o’clock in the afternoon, so that the visits of 
the master of requests were much longer and more un- 
disturbed. 

M. Dubois in vain showed his restlessness, by mo- 
ving about incessantly in his arm chair, and exhibiting 
every possible sign of impatience. His colleagues took 
no notice of them, and under the plausible pretext of 
seeking information, multiplied their questions to the 
witnesses. 

M. Dubois only discovered the second conspiracy of 
Mallet. In 1812, he was, in consequence of his too 
great fondness for his fine country seat at Vitry, no 
longer prefect. He was there when the fire broke out 
in the ball room of the Prince of Schwartzenberg ; and 
his absence, at that moment, furnished the pretext for 
his disgrace, 


A WORD ON THE THIRD CONSPIRACY OF 
MALLET. 


A year before attempting his last conspiracy, if the 
affair of 1812 can be called a conspiracy, Maliet had 
obtained permission io be transferred from his prison to 
the maison de santé of Doctor Dubuisson, near the barrier 
du tréne. He was reduced to the greatest penury, 
having only six francs in the world, when he determined 
to commence it. 

No one had been admitted entirely into his confi- 
dence. The abbé Lafond, the schoolmaster Boutreux, 
and the corporal Ratan, nephew of the attorney gene- 
ral of the imperial court of Bordeaux, with whom he 
began his insurrection, had been deceived like the rest, 
and believed in the existence of a vast conspiracy. 

The other accomplices of Mallet were only his dupes, 
and the superior oflicers who consented to follow him 
on the news of the death of the Emperor, and on the 
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presentation of the decree of the senate by the pre- 
tended General Lamothe, were not more guilty than 
M. Frochot, prefect of the Seine. In the course of their 
duties they had dose no more than this officer, who, 
when everything was cleared up, had already had the 
apartment in the Hotel-de- Ville prepared for the recep- 
tion of the members of the provisionary government, 
and had given notice of the great event (the death of the 
Emperor) to M. Villemsens, by a letter in Latin, con- 
taining but these two words: Fuit imperator. 

Mallet’s wife, like her husband, was in a state of 
want. She tormented the ministers and directors of 
police, daily, for assistance. General Lamothe, return- 
ing from the army of Spain, had arrived at Paris the 
evening preceding the execution of the plot, and had 
descended in the rue de ? Université, at the same house 
in which Madame Mallet also lodged. This lady, 
visiting her husband, spoke to him accidentally of the 
arrival of General Lamothe. This suggested to Mallet 
the idea of using the name of General Lamothe. 

One hardly knows what name to give to this affair, 
represented as a conspiracy or a plot; but which was 
in fact, neither the one nor the other. A conspiracy or 
plot, in the proper sense of those words, conveys the 
idea of some previous concert, which will be sought for 
in vain in this affair. It was an isolated attempt. 


THE POPE AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


M. Poyet, architect to the legislature, was easily 
mystified, though he affected to be endowed with ex- 
treme cunning, and to amuse himself much at the ex- 
pense of those who were silly enough to suffer them- 
selves to be duped, maintaining always that he could 
never be taken in. Whenever M. Poyet entered a sa- 
lon, at a given sign the conversation would be changed, 
and turn at once into observations upon some piece of 
absurd news, which M, Poyet never failed to spread 
through Paris. 

The house of M. Real was particularly fatal to him. 
He went there regularly about the breakfast hour. 
Under the Empire, breakfast was an important repast 
with the higher officers. The Emperor rose at a very 
early hour and received the ministers at day break. His 
activity had its effect upon the administration. The 
chiefs of division, and the clerks came at an early hour 
to their bureaux, and almost every signature was affixed 
before ten o’clock, The breakfast was an hour of re- 
laxation and recreation in the middle of the day. 

M. Poyet had been so often mystified at the house of 
M. Real, that a good deal of address was required to 
entrap him a second time—nevertheless, the attempt 
was successful. One morning he is announced ; imme- 
diately, on a sign from M. Real, the conversation ceases, 
and M. Real begins to speak. 

“You confess, gentlemen, that it is a singular reso- 
lution.” 

“* Yes, certainly,” replied the guests, without as yet 
knowing of what they were speaking. 

“ What is it? what is it?” exclaimed M. Poyet in- 
stantly, whose curiosity still triumphed over his sus- 
picion. 

“Tt is a piece of news that the telegraph has trans- 
mitted this morning—-news so extraordinary that 1 read 
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the despatch twice without believing my own eyes. I 
have even sent to the telegraph to inquire if there was 
no mistake committed in the translation.” 

“ Where is the despatch from ?” 

“From Italy.” 

* And it communicates what?” 

“That the Pope, notwithstanding the surveillance of 
the prefect, M. de Chabrol, has escaped from Savonne.” 

“To go where ?” 

“TI will give you a thousand guesses to ascertain 
whither he has fled.” 

“In Germany, perhaps? But no, that’s impossible.” 

“He has fled to Constantinople.” 

“That is an absurdity, it can’t be true.” 

“Do you wish to see the despatch?” 

“No, | believe you; but they must certainly be de- 
ceived.” 

“It is as well circumstantiated as a despatch can be. 
Besides, you will read it to-morrow in the Moniteur.” 

The foundation being laid, the conversation became 
general, every one expressing his conjectures about the 
probable consequences of such an occurrence. One of 
the guests even expressed a fear that the Sultan might 
make a eunuch of the Pope, which would, according to 
the canonical rules, render him incapable of exercising 
his sacred duties. 

While they were rising from the table M. Poyet stole 
away, and ran to the archbishop’s palace to communi- 
cate the important news which he had just heard, to the 
cardinal Maury. The cardinal, but little acquainted 
with the reputation for credulity of M. Poyet, hesitated 
a long time before giving any faith to the story that 
was told him ; but such formal assurances, so often re- 
iterated, and the certainty that the despatch would be 
inserted the next morning in the Moniteur, gave a cha- 
racter of probability to the news, strange as it was, 
which the cardinal could not resist. He set off imme- 
diately for Saint Cloud, for the purpose of inquiring of 
the Emperor what he meant to do on the occasion. 
Fortunately he reflected on the way, and took the sage 
resolution of waitirg until the Emperor should first 
speak to him, of a fact, about which he could have no 
reason for preserving silence. The Emperor, in the 
audience which he accorded him, not having even pro- 
nounced the name of the Pope, the cardinal returned, 
persuaded that he had been the indirect victim of a 
mystification. 


A CONFESSION, 


I have been speaking of M. Poyet—I have one more 
anecdote of him. I will report it; it will prove that 
in the midst of all its grave occupations, the imperial! 
police found leisure to amuse itself, 

M. Real, a well informed chemist, and an admirable 
mechanician, devoted a large part of a great fortune, 
honorably acquired under the empire, to experiments 
of all sorts. He is the inventor of a plilter, operating 
by atmospheric pressure, which is very highly esteemed ; 
and at the period of his death he left unfinished a steam 
machine on a new plan, of which many well informed 
persons have expressed a very favorable opinion, M. 
Real was also a great lover of antiquities, or rather of 
old rubbish (antiquailles), He was among the best cus- 





tomers of those merchants, vulgarly called marchands de 
bric-a-brac, who are so numerous on the Quay Mala- 
quais. One of the most celebrated, for the richness and 
variety of his collection, was visited almost every day 
by M. Real. M. Poyet also went to the shop of this 
merchant, but for another purpose. M. Poyet, an old 
bachelor and an old libertine, had observed in the back 
shop a very pretty young woman; she was the daugh- 
ter of the merchant, and he watched an opportunity to 
whisper some flattery in her ear. 

One day M. Poyet transgressed the bounds of pro- 
priety. The girl complained to her father, and the 
father to M. Real. M. Real saw a good opportunity 
for mystifying his friend, at the same time, that he gave 
him a lesson; he could not let it pass unimproved. He 
accomplished his purpose in the way 1 am about to 
relate. 

The next morning he set off for his country seat, and 
took M. Poyet with him. Before getting into his cax- 
riage he had sent for M. Paques, his inspector general, 
and given him his instructions. They had been seve- 
ral hours in the country, and the company was assem- 
bled in the billiard room, when the sound of a carriage 
entering the court yard, carried every one to the door. 
M. Poyet, recognizing M. Paques, went up to him, and 
seized him affectionately by the hand. 

“Tt is the fat father Paques,” said he; “ and what 
good wind brings you here ?” 

“Faith, M. Poyet, you are precisely the person that 
have caused me to come here. I have been to your 
house, and I was there told that I would probably find 
you at the country seat of M. Real.” 

“And why ? what news is there ?” 

“T am charged with a very disagreeable duty ; the 
minister has ordered me to arrest you.” 

“To arrest me—me ?” 

‘Yes, you.” 

“ And what do they want with me?” 

**T do not know. I heard in the public offices that it 
was in consequence of a complaint made against you, 
by a merchant of the Quay Malaquais, for some out- 
rage against decency.” 

“‘ But there is no common sense, in what you say.” 

*[ do not doubt that you will easily justify yourself; 
but a complaint has been laid at the court of the impe- 
rial attorney; a magistrate has issued an order for ar- 
resting you. The prefect of the police, knowing your 
connection with the minister, applied to him; and it is 
in consequence of this circumstance, that the order for 
your arrest, so disagreeable to me, has come into my 
hands. You must get into the carriage and accompany 
me to Paris.” 

“ How, Paques!”’ added M. Real, “ immediately ?” 

“Yes, Count, the minister ordered me to act prompt- 
ly.” 

“To act promptly at the proper time; but he did 
not command you to make a man travel without eating; 
and that you should fast yourself. Dine with us.” 

“Tf you will take the responsibility upon yourself, 
Count, I will submit to your orders,” 

“ Yes, I will give you a letter to the minister,” 

“ What the devil, Poyet,” said M. Real, “have you 
been doing.” 

“Nothing, truly—some childish talk—things which 
you do every day—some words”—— 
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“‘However, people do not complain without some 
cause. The affair seems to be an awkward one. I do 
not know how you can get rid of it. But we will dine, 
nevertheless ; I will converse afterwards with Paques ; 
he is a shrewd fellow, and knows more than he says—I 
will see what can be done.” 

At dinner, M. Poyet could not swallow a mouthful; 
and every one preserved, with imperturbable sang-froid, 
a serious countenance. 

“This devil, Paques,” said M. Real, “ has upset 
everything,—we can hardly open our mouths.” 

“T am extremely sorry, but it is more M. Poyet’s 
fault than mine.” 

“My fault! my fault! I should be glad to watch 
you! There is not one of you who has not done a hun- 
dred times worse than | have. I am so unlucky that 
everything turns against me.” 

“Tet us see, Paques,”’ resumed M. Real, ‘is there 
no way of arranging this affair.” 

“The minister is very fond of M. Poyet; he will take 
care of the case, and I doubt not that it will be all ter- 
minated in a week.” 

“ And what will they do with me in the meantime?” 

“T cannot do otherwise than carry you to the prefec- 
ture of police ; you will be examined to-morrow morn- 
ing by the magistrate, who issued the warrant ; and, if 
the judges can be influenced, an ordinance may quash 
the proceedings and set you at liberty.” 

“ And you intend to carry me to prison ?” 

** Certainly.” 

“O, my dear Real, supplicate you not to abandon 
me! In prison! I should die before twenty-four hours.” 

** Paques, could not you say to the minister that you 
did not find Poyet here ?” 

“It is impossible! Before coming, I made my report, 
and informed him that I had not found M. Poyet at 
home, but that he was at this place.” 

“Thatv’s unfortunate; I see nothing that can be 
done.” 

“Count, I am myself under your orders. Take 
everything upon yourself. Order me to leave M. Poyet 
here—I will return alone. But do not leave me respon- 
sible.” 

““T entreat you, my dear Real.” 

“T cannot interrupt the course of justice.” 

“But it is only to gain time. ‘Twenty-four hours is 
a great deal in such an affair.” 

“T think it will be best to do this. Let Poyet write 
to the minister that he will make a sincere confession to 
him, that he will tell him the whole truth. The minis- 
ter will probably discover that the affair is perfectly ri- 
diculous. Paques will carry the letter, and I will secure 
him from injury. Can we arrange matters in this way ? 
What do you say, Paques ?” 

“T desire too sincerely todo whatever may be agreea- 
ble to M. Poyet, not to do gladly whatever you, Count, 
may judge practicable.” 

“This is the thing—this is the thing; but indeed I 
am not in a condition to write. Since this man has ar- 
rived, my hand trembles as if I had done some guilty 
act.” 

“You have not, so far, done one by any means too 
good. Since you cannot write, dictate to my secretary, 
and sign it ; but omit nothing—tell the whole truth.” 

And M. Poyet set himself to dictating, even to the 


minutest details, the burlesque recital of hls adventure, 
or rather his misadventure, with the daughter of the 
marchand de bric-a-brac. Every moment M. Real inter- 
rupted him to recommend him to employ carefully the 
exact word, and M. Poyet dictated the words in all 
their nakedness. When all had been dictated, he was 
made to sign it, and M. Real took possession of the cu- 
rious piece. 

“ Now, Paques, the affair is arranged. I will write 
to the minister—I will take everything upon myself.” 

M. Poyet breathed freely. After some minutes, the 
secretary of M. Real went up to M. Poyet, and whis- 
pered into his ear: 

“JT have been thinking of one circumstance: when 
M. Paques arrived, did he show you his authority ?” 

““ How, his authority ?” 

“’Yes-—to enable him to arrest you, he ought to have 
some authority with him.” 

“It is true, I did not think of that.” (Then raising 
his voice:) ‘‘ M. Paques, show me your authority.” 

“Do you doubt my word ?” 

“Certainly, I believe what you say; but I want, 
from curiosity, to see the authority under which you 
act.” 

M. Paques searched through all his pockets, took out 
papers of all sorts, and showed great surprise at not 
finding the piece that he was looking for. 

“Tt is strange,” he said ; “1 must have left it on the 
table of the minister.” 

“Ah! you have forgotten it, and then come to ar- 
rest me ?” 

Here bursts of laughter from all the assistants, re- 
lieved M. Paques from an answer which might have 
been embarrassing. 

“Tam caught,” cried M. Poyet; ‘it is the first time 
in my life, and it will certainly be the last. In the 
meantime, give me my letter.” 

“ No, no,” said M. Real; “it is a a piece of evidence 
that will serve to convict you—it must remain in the 
registry.” 


PIEDMONT WHILE UNDER THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE FRENCH. 


Piedmont, conquered by France, was governed suc- 
cessively in the name of the Republic and of the Em- 
peror, by Marshal Jourdan, General Menou, General 
César Berthier, brother of the Marshal, prince of Wa- 
gram, and prince Camille Borghese, brother-in-law of 
the Emperor. It was under the administration of 
General Menou, that Piedmont was divided into de- 
partments, and submitted as a French province, to the 
governmental regulations of France. Marshal Jour- 
dan carried into Piedmont that rigid probity which he 
exhibited through his long and honorable career; he 
found it necessary also to show on every occasion the 
most energetic severity. 

When the French first occupied Piedmont, they were 
detested by the natives, who, singularly enough, de- 
signated them by a word, used as a term of contempt, 
which was in fact a title of glory. They called the 
French cravotti, which in their patois of corrupt Italian, 





signifies a kid. This name was given to them in con- 
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sequence of the boldness and rapidity with which they 
had crossed the Alps, during the campaigns of Italy. 

Every day, of the three first years of the French oc- 
cupation, was marked by assassinations. If a French- 
man, travelling alone, asked his way of a Piedmontese, 
he was almost certain to meet him a hundred paces 
farther on, at a point to which he had come by a shorter 
route, threatening him with his gun. It was found 
necessary to establish a permanent military commis- 
sion, judging in the last resort, and without appeal; 
the assassinations could only be arrested by capital 
executions, which succeeded each other almost without 
interruption. The decree by which this commission 
was instituted, promised life to every one who, after his 
guilt was proved, would denounce his accomplices. 
One individual saved his head by denouncing his father, 
mother, two brothers and a sister! 

General Menou, after his capitulation in Egypt, went 
to Piedmont as successor of Marshal Jourdan; he found 
the country almost tranquillized; at least the assassi- 
nations were more rare. The General, who had been 
a member of the Constituent Assembly, was a gentle- 
man of the ancien régime, and carried into Piedmont 
all the luxuriousness and frivolity of French manners. 
He passed the whole year in fétes; he gave balls which 
lasted three days and three nights. Business did not 
go on any better on that account; but Napoleon was 
much attached to Menou, whom he had saved on the 
13th Vendémiaire, and carried his indulgence for him to 
excess. When General Menou received any letter 
from a minister, he would put it in his pocket and for- 
getit. At the time that Piedmont was organized into 
French departments, the forms of registers for the civil 
administration were despatched to him; three months 
after, they were still in their enveloppe, on the table of 
the general. During these three months, which were 
a period of transition for Piedmont, people were born, 
married, and died, in seven French departments, with- 
out any legal attestation of the facts. 

The complaints at last became so numerous, that the 
Emperor was finally forced to open his eyes; he hoped 
that on taking from General Menou half of his duties, 
he would acquit himself well of the rest. In conse- 
quence, General Dupont-Chaumont, brother of the 
minister of war in 1804, was sent to take the chief 
command of the troops,—the civil administration re- 
maining in the hands of General Menou. The arrival 
of General Dupont at Turin, was the signal for the 
commencement of a struggle for authority between the 
two generals, which was only terminated by the recall 
of both. 

General Dupont was excessively rigid. Marshal 
Maison has never forgiven him for an arrest of twenty- 
four hours, which he made him undergo at this period, 
for having appeared in a riding coat. The Marshal 
was then an Adjutant-general ; it is the only punish- 
ment that he ever incurred during the whole of his mili- 
tary career. General Dupont spared ne one; and 
General Menou himself, whenever he interfered indi- 
rectly in the military administration, was recalled to 
his proper duties by General Dupont, with a rigor 
which there was no resisting. 

Generals Menou and Dupont were still at Turin, the 
one as civil governor, the other as military command- 


Italy, was about to pass through Piedmont on his way 
to Milan. The Emperor himself had regulated the 
ceremonies to be observed on the passage of the Prince. 
According to these instructions, a detachment of cavalry 
was to receive him at Rivoli, two leagues from Turin, 
where the prefect and civil authorities were also to be 
assembled. The troops were formed in a line in the 
great street de la Doire, which divides the city as far as 
the place imperiale. The military commandant waited 
the prince’s arrival, in the balcony of the palace of 
justice ; that was also according to the programme, the 
place for the civil governor. But General Menou pre- 
ferred to mount on horseback, and to place himself, 
sword in hand, at the head of the troops. General 
Dupont having observed him, turned to a chief of bat- 
talion of his staff, commandant Hudry, and said :— 
“Go, sir, and say to General Menou, that I alone com- 
mand here; that he will return his sword to its scab- 
bard.” Hudry discharged the disagreeable commission 
that was given him, and General Menou, with an angry 
gesture, replied: “ Before I commanded, I learnt to 
obey; I have not yet forgotten how to do so.” He 
then returned his sword to the seabbard, and joined 
the civil authorities, who were waiting the arrival of 
the vice-roy. 

Nearly about this time, an attempt at assassination 
was committed at Turin, the authors of which could 
never be discovered. 

The Receiver-General of the department of the Po, 
owed his nomination to a singular circumstance. Ruined 
by the revolution, he solicited through the influence of 
M. Maret, not at that time Duke of Bassano, a situation 
in the indirect contributions, with a salary of four or 
five thousand francs. Suddenly he received notice of 
his appointment to the Receiver-Generalship of the de- 
partment of the Po. The mistake was plain. He 
communicated his surprise to M. Maret, who said to 
him: “My dear friend, whatever is worth taking, is 
worth keeping. See your friends; arrange the secu- 
rity ; 1 will see Pierrelot—he will aid you, and I will 
also. Learn when the minister of finance is not at 
home; pay your visit of leave-taking—get your pass- 
port, and set off at once. When the error shall have 
been completed, they will hesitate about repairing it. 
The thing is worth some little risk.” 

The Receiver-General followed the advice of M. 
Maret, and retained the office until the period of the 
restoration ; he never knew whose place he had taken. 
Having perceived some irregularities in the official con- 
duct of a Piedmontese, who held a subordinate situa- 
tion under him, he dismissed him from his service, 
The Piedmontese openly announced his intention of 
revenging himself. 

The French functionaries in Piedmont lived in bril- 
liant style; the Emperor paid them liberally, and de- 
sired that they should scatter their money through the 
country. The Receiver-General, besides his house in 
Turin, kept up on the most extensive scale, had rented 
a beautiful seat known as la Vigne Chablay. The name 
of vigne (vineyard,) is given indiscriminately to all the 
country seats on the high lands, which bound the hori- 
zon of Turin beyond the Po, on the right bank of that 
river. That which the Receiver-General had rented, 
had been owned by the Duke of Chablay, a Prince of 





ant, when Prince Eugene, called to the vice-royalty of 


the royal family of Sardinia. 
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Every day, during the spring and summer, the Re- 
ceiver-General was accustomed to walk to his country 
house to dinner, and to return ata late hour. One day 
he was advised to be on his guard. He was told that 
the route, though scarcely a gunshot from Turin, was 
not safe, and that he would do well to go in his car- 
riage. The next morning, without attributing much 
importance to the communication that had been made 
to him, but having to bring back a lady, he followed 
the advice that was given him. On his return in the 
evening, two men leaped from the ditches by the side 
of the road, and seized the bridles of the horses. The 
coachman was nearly in the situation of the First Con- 
sul’s on the 3d Nivose; he lashed his horses violently, 
and the two men were thrown down. At the same 
moment the persons in the carriage were fired on, and 
the balls struck against the carriage, which had moved 
on very rapidly. They struck diagonally, and, by a 
miracle, both were deprived of their force, by a large 
band of leather behind the driver. 

The officers of justice were informed of the crime, 
but could never discover any thing. The Piedmontese 
who had been deprived of his situation, had disappeared 
the previous evening. 

Generals Menou and Dupont were replaced by Gene- 
ral César Berthier. He remained buta year at Turin, 
and ran fifteen hundred thousand franes in debt. He 
received his creditors with blows of his cane. One 
morning the following inscription was written on the 
gates of the woodyards of ‘Turin: 

“ The Mint of General Berthier.” 

Prince Camille Borguése was the last governor of 
Piedmont, with the title of Governor-General of the 
departments beyond the Alps. Camille Borghése, one 
of the noblest and richest of the Roman princes, had 
been called to an alliance with the imperial family; he 
married the charming princess Pauline Bonaparte, 
widow of General Le Clerc. A few days after the 
marriage of Prince Borghése, the Emperor, while re- 
ceiving the visit of the officers of the mounted grena- 
diers of the guard, said to the colonel: ‘I want a good 
captain, who may aid with his advice a new chief of a 
squadron of horse, whom I mean to give you—my 
brother-in-law.” The Prince Borghése made the cam- 
paign of 1807 as chief of a squadron of grenadiers, 
and afterwards that of 1809 as colonel of carabiniers. 
During these two campaigns, he conducted himself 
much better than could be expected from an imperial 
highness, and a man entirely a stranger to arms. 

After the campaign of 1809, he was made a general 
of division, and appointed Governor-General of the de- 
partments beyond the Alps. In sending him to this 
post, the Emperor said: “I give you for prefect of the 
department of the Po, Baron Alexander de Lameth 
{like many Marquisses and Counts of the ancien régime, 
M.de Lameth had accepted, from the Emperor, the title 
of Baron]; he is a very capable man; you will consult 
him about everything—and will do whatever he ad- 
vises.” He was given as a tutor to the prince; and 
never was delegated guardianship better exercised. 

The Prince would say to M. de Lameth: “Iam 
weary of this place; I have an idea of taking a jour- 
ney; what do you think of it?” 

“1 think that your imperial highness will do well, to 
do whatever is agreeable to yourself.” 








Returning to his office, M. de Lameth transmitted a 
despatch by the telegraph, and notified the Emperor of 
the plan of the Prince. The answer arrived a few 
hours afterwards ; if favorable, he would say nothing ; 
if not, he would return to the palace of the Prince— 

“| have reflected of the projected journey of which 
your imperial highness did me the honor to speak to 
me this morning. Weare expecting several regiments 
at Turin, and the Emperor would probably be sorry if 
your imperial highness did not review them.” 

“ Very good—I will remain.” 

M. de Lameth found means to color in this way the 
exactions of the Emperor, and the Prince would submit 
with the best grace in the world. On ene occasion, 
however, he was unable to conceal his orders under so 
polished a disguise. 

The Prince Borghése was to preside at Alexandria 
over the electoral college. He set off, taking with him 
in his carriage, to avoid the ennui of the journey, 4 
danseuse of the Turin theatre. M.de Lameth informed 
the Emperor of the fact, who ordered him to despatch 
immediately a superior officer in pursuit of the Prince, 
with orders to employ, if necessary, force to seize and 
bring back the danseuse to Turin—which was done. 

Prince Borghése loved Paris above all other places ; 
from the period of the Emperor’s marriage down to 
1814, he never obtained permission to visit it even once. 
Exiled from France, during the restoration, as a mem- 
ber of the imperial family, he accepted from the Pope, 
after the death of his wife, and only for the purpose of 
visiting Paris, an extraordinary embassy. The only 
object of his mission was to offer to Charles the Tenth 
a table of mosaic work, on behalf of the holy father. 

At Turin, the palace of Prince Borghése was con- 
sidered as an appendage to the imperial establisliment ; 
there was a marshal of the palace, chamberlains, mas- 
ters of ceremonies, equerries, pages, and a foot and 
mounted guard. Everything in this establishment be- 
longed to the palace of the Emperor, and had been de- 
tached for the service of the Prince Governor-General. 
It was at that period that Piedmont first openly at- 
tached itself to France ; and at this time the first fami- 
lies in the country anxiously solicited the honor of 
serving the Prince. The court of ‘Furin was almost as 
brilliant as that of the Tuileries, 

The administration of Prince Borghése, if it may be 
called by that name, was the most brilliant period of 
the French sway. Piedmont enjoyed reformations in 
the government and in the judiciary, which he had car- 
ried there. Immense works had been executed ; the 
magnificent routes of the Simplon and of Mount Cenis 
were completed; a subterranean passage, cut through 
the solid rock, had been substituted for the difficult and 
dangerous route des Echelles ; and a magnificent bridge 
thrown across the Po, was about to replace the old 
wooden one, left by the king of Sardinia. The Prince, 
well disposed in this respect, to follow the advice of 
the Emperor, scattered money everywhere with the 
greatest profusion, and kept about his person the high 
functionaries of the government, enriched by the most 
liberal salaries. Never had Piedmont seen an exhibi- 
tion of so much splendor and luxury. A representa- 
tion at the great theatre, when the court was present, 
seemed almost to be the work of magic—the immense 
interior, with its six rows of boxes, was lit by thou- 
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sands of wax candles; in the centre, was the imperial 
box, in which the Prince, in a dress of blue velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, with diamond epaulettes, was 
seated on a chair by the side of the fauteuil of the Em- 
peror. In the first row of boxes, which were covered 
with the richest decorations, you saw only ladies in the 
most brilliant dresses and glittering with diamonds. 
The coup-d’eil was dazzling in the extreme. 

Anything served the Prince as an occasion for a 
féte, for an union of the brilliant society of Turin at 
the Stupiniggi chateau. In the winter, he gave at least 
two ballsamonth. One only was ever countermanded ; 
it was on the occasion of the news of the disaster of 
Beresina; the Prince gave the 30,000 francs, destined 
for this féte, to the hospitals. 

The Princess Borghése made but short visits to Tu- 
rin; she was but little attached to the Prince—though 
he was one of the handsomest men of his time; and 
the vicinity of the Alps produced sudden changes in 
the temperature of the weather, little favorable to the 
delicate health of the Princess. The Prince, then, 
lived en gargon, in the literal sense of this phrase. He 
gave to his court and the population of Turin an ex- 
ample of manners a little loose. Turin, besides, was 
then, so far as its French population was concerned, a 
singular assemblage of husbands without wives, and of 
wives without husbands. The officers engaged in the 
public service were liberally paid, but being compelled 
to live at great expense, left their wives with their 
families in France, to avoid the necessity of keeping 
house; and the generals and superior officers who went 
into Germany by the Tyrol, or to the army of Italy, 
left, in passing, their wives at Turin. One may easily 
understand the inconveniences of society so composed. 

Prince Borghése had powerfully contributed, by the 
kindness and attraction of his manners, to rally many 
Piedmontese around the French government ; he showed 
great attention to all who approached him. His mania 
was to imitate the Emperor in every particular ; thus 
he never remained more than a quarter of an hour at 
table, and from time to time flew into a passion, be- 
cause he had been told, and, indeed, had learnt from 
experience, that the Emperor often exhibited anger. 
Upon one occasion he wished to condemn a chaplain, 
who had made him wait four minutes on the sabbath, 
to repeat mass twice every day. 

Piedmont, while under the French government, fur- 
nished us excellent soldiers, many officers of merit, 
and some distinguished generals; among others, Gif- 
flingue, a general of division, whom the King of Sar- 
dinia, at the period of his restoration, offered permis- 
sion to assume the rank of a lieutenant, which the 
general enjoyed at the time that the King’s brother, 
Charles Emanuel, quitted Piedmont. 

The French sway was particularly appreciated be- 
yond the Alps, when the country was returned to the 
government of its legitimate Princes. The Emperor 
especially, was deeply regretted in a country to which 
he had been so bountiful. The archbishop, the highly 
respectable M. Jaccio de la Torre, who had been madea 
senator, died of chagrin, on hearing the fa!l of Napoleon, 
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A Welsh Bishop, in dedicating a book to James I, 
apologized for preferring the Deity to his Majesty. 





NAVARINO. 


BY MISS E. DRAPER, 
PART IY. 


Here’s to thee, Navarino—rest and peace, 
Here’s to thy foes a deadly quiet too— 

Lo! let the tumult of all battle cease, 

Nor civil feud the factious war renew. 

By foreign hands thy captive sons are free, 
For stranger’s blood hath bought their liberty. 
Beneath thy waters many a hero lies, 

Who pale and gory, sunk in thy defence ; 
And in their homes still bleeds the sacrifice, 
Of widow’d heart and orphan innocence. 


So sung the conquering sons of Navarin, 

And to the heaven high rose the joyful lays— 

Not in the riot of unholy din,— 

But the devotion of a country’s praise. 

Yet one there was who look’d not on the sun, 

Tho’ bright he beam’d above the neighboring heiglits, 
Nor shared the glory of a battle won, 

That brought back freedom and his country’s rights ; 
As if his soul could not endure the sight 

Of any pleasant scene,—like unto one 

Who turns away with sickly appetite, 

From what he once had loved to revel on. 

In his wild eye the fire of life still gleam’d, 

And his tongue moved in slow deep utterance ; 

Or, by his ghostly look, it might have seem’d 

That he belong’d to that far land, from whence, 

Tis said, wandering spirits sometimes come, 

To gaze on mortals in their earthly home. 

His sole companion was a lonely boy, 

Whose pallid cheek ne’er flush’d with thought of joy ; 
And much he of that old man’s grief did share— 
Though his sick heart—frail form—and tender years, 
Were better nursed by some fond mother’s care, 
Than thus exposed the ills of life to bear. 

Two solitary beings,—wandering far— 

Thro’ the lone hills,—and but them, nought was there, 
Save the proud eagle soaring over head— 

And half afraid such loneliness to tread, 

The weary boy, with many an effort vain, 

Besought the wandering Greek to turn again. 


But nay, he cried, thou know’st I will not turn, 
But to avenge myself. I rave—I burn 

To killa Turk. The blood of my poor son 
Calls loud for vengeanee,--aye, to the last drop. 
Nor is it right that I should lean upon 

An arm like thine—so pr’ythee Zemmo stop. 
It galls me in this dismal hour, to know 

I owe support to thee—away, Turk, go-- 
Go-—-or perhaps by cold and murderous deed, 
Thou, gentle boy, for other’s faults may bleed. 
Go--thou had’st better dare the stormy wave, 
Or in the desert seek a quiet grave, 

Than tarry here to brave my rage, that might 
By a foul blow, thy faithfulness requite ; 
Go—Karatasso drives thee from his sight. 


By Allah, no—the constant boy replied, 
By Allah, no--I can thy wrath abide. 
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Thou who hast cherish’d me with tenderest care, 
If now thou dost my sad destruction will, 

1am thy slave—my naked breast is here ; 
Strike, noble master—thou hast leave to kill. 


Peace, son—rejoined the Greek,—I grieve a word, 
An ill-timed word of mine, should bid thee hence. 
List, Zemmo list, the dying should be heard ; 

A dizzy dimness seizes me, from whence 

I judge the race of my long life near done. 

All things are fading in departing light ; 
Yet on mine aching brow, the mid-day sun 

Pours heat intense. Zemmo, it is not night, 

But death’s deep shadows that obscure my sight ; 
Hear me my son: I would not have thee give 

A warrior in his war shroud to the bird, 

To peck at leisure—such foul thing might live 

To riot on me. Hark! I must be heard-- 

Thou must not, when the breath of life is gone, 
Leave my poor bones all bleaching in the sun; 

In the dark quiet of some cavern’s gloom, 

Tis there that thou my stiff cold limbs shall Jay 
For then no prowling Mussulman can come 

To terror my lone ghost, that ofttimes may 

Visit the spot, where this my dust may sleep, 

Or round that spot a constant watching keep. 


He said, and slowly sinking on the ground, 
Cast a long look upon the glorious sky, 

And then on Zemmo--but no words he found 
To tell his anguish--still bis glaring eye 

Gazed on the boy,—and still his faltering tongue 
Had more to utter—on his lips there hung 
Whisper inaudivle ;—in mute despair 

The weeping Zemmo bent a listening ear ; 

But all was silent—not a sigh, or breath 

Pass’d those cold lips, forever seal’d in death. 


The mournful boy, low bending o’er the dead, 
Gazed long and listless--he (poor hapless one,) 
Born to disaster, to misfortune bred, 

Had look’d, in many a cruel day, upon 

Woe, blood, and death—but now, his bursting heart 
Could bear no more,—and with convulsive start, 
His gentle spirit sunk to quiet rest, 

And his cold couch was Karatasso’s breast. 


Who of this hapless pair would further know, 
May read it in the following mournful tale-- 
That gives in brief but very sad detail, 

The story of great Karatasso’s woe. 


He was a warrior bold and brave, 
An Hydriot noble, who to save 
His sinking country, in the hour 
When most she felt the tyrant’s power— 
Join’d with that patriot band, that were 
The only guard ’twixt death and her. 


Two sons of beauty rare had he, 

Twin brothers of distress, whose life, 
E’en from the hour of iniancy, 

Had been but one dark scene of strife. 
It happen’d on a summer's night, 

When purple skies were beaming bright, 
The Hydriot noble, who had been 

To ancient Athens, with glad eye 
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Beheld again the pieasant scene 
Of Hydra’s cliffs,—and towering high : 
Those ancient monastries, that rise 

Like holy dwellings in the skies. 


Across the gilded waters, flew 

A little barque, so frail, so light, 

That though not e’en a zephyr blew, 

’T was in a moment out of sight. 

And mark’d the Hydriot noble well 
From whence that little bark appear’d, 
And watch’d he too the silent swell, 
That told to what lone coast she steer’d ; 
But little thought he that she bore 

A captive, who with hapless heart, i 
Deeming all hope of pity o’er, 

Knelt from the savage crew apart ; 

Or that that hapless one should prove, 
What dearer was than blood or life, 

The idol of his heart’s young love— 

His wife! 


Now from the margin of the flood, 

With joyous soul he could descry 

His own white home, that proudly stood 

Upon the mountain steep so nigh. 

But as he gain’d that much loved home, 

How sunk his fond heart with despair, . 
To find a heavy cloud of gloom, 

Shadow’d the smile of all things there. 


A kindred group were gathering slow, 
In mournful silence, to whose woe 

No words gave utterance, but the sighs 
From the sad throng, so motionless, 
Told of that killing grief, which lies 
Deep hidden in the soul’s recess, 


How fare ye, friends? the noble cried ; 
No answering voice to him replied,— 

A deeper gloom the scene o’erspread. 
How fare my sons? he would have said ; 
But to his arms they wildly sprung, ’ 
And as upon his neck they hung, 

A thousand tender kisses press’d 

Upon his cold and bloodless cheek,— 

And thrice the sire essay’d to bless, 

And thrice his tongue refused to speak. 

Where is my wife? he strove to say— 

With trembling tongue and accent broken ; 

But the dread question died away 

Upon his lips, e’er it was spoken. 





And now his friends, in few words told, 
How at the closing hour of day, 

His hapless wife to Maltese bold 

By ruffian hands, was sold away ; 

That many a bold hand rush’d to save,— 
But hopeless her deliverance,— 

For rapid was the treacherous wave, 
And light the barque that bore her hence. 


And well did Karatasso know 

Who such a dreadful deed had done, 

And swore that such a deadly foe 

Should never see to-morrow’s sun. ie 
He fled with fury in his eye, i 
To curse and slay that enemy ; : 
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And as the injured noble gazed 

Upon the base and butcher’d one, 

No kindred arm o’er him was raised, 
To avenge a murder’d brother’s wrong. 


Years pass away in rapid flight, 

But bore the noble no glad day,— 
O’er his sad soul had pass’d the blight 
That withers every joy away. 

Years pass away,—one son became, 
Aye terrible in deeds and fame. 

With dauntless soul and daring eye, 
That quail’d beneath no enemy ; 

He was that brave Sohina, who 

The Pacha’s men so vilely slew. 


The tender sire long wept upon 

The memory of his noble son ; 

But check’d his grief, to know he died 
Close by brave Santo Rosa’s side. 


Yet had that sire one fair boy still, 
Whose quiet mind and generous spirit, 
Had never nursed a thought of ill— 
Form’d in affection, to inherit 

What arms and fame cannot bestow-- 
A bliss the reckless never know. 


A captive ship to Hydra’s shore 
A crew of Turkish prisoners bore : 
Well pleased, the Greeks came gathering round, 
And then began the bloody scene! 
And last of all, a boy was bound, 
Who but few summer suns had seen. 
That boy had neither friend nor sire, 
Nor brother ’mong the heap of dead ; 
And sore against his own desire, 
To arms and battle he was led: 
So did he seek that they would spare 
His harmless life—but vain the prayer. 
And closer round the murderers press’d, 
Wild fury glowing in each breast— 
And such a dread resolve as their’s 
Could not be changed by any prayers. 
The trembling boy, with terror’d eye, 
Beheld the fatal moment nigh, 
And saw, with a convulsive start, 
Th’ ataghans pointed to his heart. 
Then Karatasso saw the youth, 
And sought that they his life would save, 
On any terms, if ’twere, forsooth, 
But just to keep him as a slave, 
Since it was barbarous to kill— 
When pity bid their souls relent; 
And well he knew no Greek would spill 
The blood of such an innocent. 
The crowd, half satisfied with blood, 
And half ashamed, disorder’d stood, 
Unbind the victim of their ire, 
And from the bloody scene retire, 
While to his kind deliverer 
Sprung fearless the enraptured boy, 
With wild impassion’d looks, that were 
The language of his speechless joy. 

~ * + * 
Now came the fatal hour of strife, 
That burst the tender ties of Jife ; 


And to a dark, uncertain doom, 

Forth went a bold and restless train, 

All sadly parting from a home, 

In which they ne’er may meet again. 
And all in glittering arms so bright, 
The noble and his son were seen, 
Foremost ’mong those who went to fight 
The hateful Turk at Navarin. 


There gazed the father on his son, 

And all the laurels that he won— 

How, in the hour of victory, 

He stood among the brave and free. 

But sad the youthful hero’s lot— 

Mark, through the smoke, yon fatal ball ! 
It comes !—oh, noble Hydriot, 

Thy warrior boy is doom’d to fall. 

Low on the deck he yielded up his breath, 
A willing victim in the arms of death. 


But who shall tell the agony 

That wrung the bosom of the sire! 
’T was terrible to stand and see 

So brave, so good a son expire ; 
With madness burning in his brain, 
Far to the shore he wildly fled, 

Nor ever turn’d him back again, 
To look upon the dead. 


The rest is told—how sadly died 
Brave Karatasso, by his side ; 

The faithful boy his bounty fed, 
(For Karatasso loved him well)— 
And how such fondness was repaid, 
The death of Zemmo best can tell. 





CONSTANTINE: 
OR, THE REJECTED THRONE. 


By the Author of ‘‘Sketches of Private Life and Character of 
William H. Crawford.” 


CHAPTER VII. 





Verily 

I swear, ’tis better to be lowly born, 

Than to be perked up in glistening grief, 

And wear a golden crown. Henry VIII. 


For some hours, every morning and evening, the 
Count was admitted into the domestic circle of the 
palace. Drawing became a more favorite employment 
than ever with Amelia, as she now drew under his eye 
and direction ; and music! ah, music! became the lan- 
guage in which she best loved to converse with him, as 
in its tones only did she dare to breathe the feelings of 
her heart—language mysterious as it is ex pressive-—in- 
telligible only when interpreted by sympathy. By 
the Count, therefore, it could not be misunderstood ; but 
alas! he dared not respond to this softly breathed con- 
fession—no not even by a modulation of his voice, 
over which he kept as strict a guard as over his looks 
and words. He subjugated every expression of his 
feelings to duty ; and whenever occasion offered, made 
Constantine the topic of conversation, than which no- 
thing could be more wearisome and disgusting to the 





Princess; but in the present state of excitement it 
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became utterly intolerable, and when they next met, 
and this hateful subject was renewed, impatient beyond 
endurance, she reproached him with the desire of sac- 
rificing her to a mere savage. The Count was shocked 
with such an expression, and would have expostulated— 
would have urged the merits of his master, ‘Say no 
more,” exclaimed Amelia—“ you cannot deceive me— 
you would doom me toa fate as wretched as that of the 
unfortunate wife of Paul. Am I fitted to be the sport of 
brutal passions—the slave of cruel caprice? Think you 
I have not heard of the long endured sufferings of that 
excellent Princess, forced by the despot to whom she 
was enchained, to lead a joyless, solitary life—sepa- 
rated from all she loved—even her favorite attendants 
torn from her and banished, if they failed complying 
with his silly and unjust caprices;—she, young and 
delicate as she was, dragged out with him, in despite 
of frost or storm, to witness his favorite and savage 
frolics—his sham battles—and kept whole days exposed 
alike to these rude scenes and the rigor of the season ;— 
and instead of consoling her for the loss of her children, 
whom the imperious Catherine tore from her bosom, 
did he not aggravate her sufferings, not only by un- 
kindness, but indignity--not only robbing her of the 
affection she was entitled to, but by openly bestowing 
it on a worthless woman, whom he forced on her as a 
companion,——thus adding insult to cruelty!” 

“Stop—stop, Madam!” exclaimed the Count. “Stop!” 
reiterated the Countess, 

“No, I cannot,” cried the excited girl; “is it not to 
a similar fate you would doom me! I would, were it 
possible, you should see this scheme asI see it—you 
would not then hope that I would barter my all of hap- 
piness for hopes of royalty. Mine are no idle fears or 
surmises. Often have [ heard my beloved parents la- 
ment the destiny of this lovely woman, forced in early 
youth from the Prince to whom she was united by the 
truest and tenderest love—a union sanctioned by her 
father, but broken by the arts of Catherine—torn from 
her happy home, to be imprisoned as it were with that 
gloomy tyrant. Often have I heard my mother, her 
bosom friend, revert to the days of their childhood, and 
heard her exclaim, ‘dear, unhappy Mary, how much 
more blest wouldst thou have been, born in a cottage 
of one of thy father’s vassals, instead of his palace!’ 
Still do I hear that maternal voice—it whispers to me 
in my dreams—it talks to me in solitude, and bids me 
beware of a similar fate. Thanks toa revolution which 
by depriving me of my hereditary sovereignty has 
left me freedom—the freedom of a private individual— 
and never, never will I exchange it for a splendid 
slavery !” 

“You know not what you utter,” exclaimed the 
Countess, who had been vainly trying to interrupt her. 
“There is no similitude between your situation and 
that of the empress-mother. She was affianced to the 
man she loved—the bond was rent asunder. You 
have no such ties--and then, the Prince who seeks your 
alliance, is a noble, brave, generous Prince.” 

“Stop! In my tarn I cry stop, dearest cousin. On 
this point you cannot deceive me—I am too well in- 
formed; for, heedless as I may seem, in a matter so 
deeply interesting I have not been careless in obtaining 
information. Yes—I know that the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine is a perfect monster !” 
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The Count started from his seat, and hurrying to- 
wards the door, said—“ This, madam, is not language 
for me to listen to;” and bowing, would have left the 
room, but the Countess intereepted his retreat, alarmed 
at what might be the consequence, and gently laying 
her hand on his arm, begged him to return and to ex- 
cuse the mere giddiness of her young kinswoman, who 
certainly meant not what she said. 

A look of mingled entreaty and tenderness from 
Amelia, proved irresistible. He yielded, though reluc- 
tantly, and returned to his seat; but he looked serious 
and sad. The Countess expostulated with Amelia,— 
and assured her, that what she had heard was mere ca- 
lumny—that the Grand Duke, though violent and im- 
petuous, was of a noble and generous disposition—of 
a courage bordering on rashness—liberal to profusion ; 
in fact, possessed of all the qualities which form a 
hero. 

‘“ A hero! Perhaps,” interrupted Amelia, “ Suwarroff 
is a hero!” 

“Foolish child!” exclaimed her cousin, knowing not 
how to parry an inference so just. She looked at the 
Count, as if to implore his aid. 

“My master,” said he, “is by nature all the Countess 
has described. Too much indulgence in childhood, and 
afterwards too arbitrary a restraint—the seductions of a 
court—the flattery of courtiers, have prevented the 
growth and expansion of those good qualities, while 
they have fostered some faults and weaknesses incident 
to human nature. ‘To me, he has ever been the firmest 
of friends--the kindest of masters; and I feel assured, 
that under your softening and refining influence, he 
would be both good and great. You remember the 
story of Iphegenia and Cymon—prove, dear madam, it 
is no fable ; be you the transforming Iphegenia—” 

“Or Beauty and the Beast,—not meaning however 
tocall myself the beauty--though he “ 

“Forbear! I entreat you madam, forbear—if you 
mean not to drive me from your presence,” interrupted 
the Count. 

At this intimation, Amelia did indeed forbear ; and 
endeavored by that winning manner so peculiarly her 
own, to charm away the frowns, or sadness rather, that 
still lowered on his brow, 

‘Tet us tall, then,” said she, of the empress-mother. 
“] feel a lively interest in all that concerns her—-for she 
was asI said the dearest friend of my departed mo- 
ther.” 

“ That is a theme of which one never wearies,” said 
the Count; “ she is beneficence itself-—-her name is ne- 
ver pronounced without blessings; she is the mother of 
her people—the refuge of the unfortunate. Imbued by 
nature with a sweetness of disposition which no unkind- 
ness ever embittered, she submitted, but submitted with 
dignity, to the cruel caprices of her husband which you 
have mentioned, and which I cannot deny.” 

“Submitted, where she ought to have governed,” said 
Amelia warmly. “1n that at least she showed no great 
wisdom.” 

‘Pardon me, madam. It seems to me it is the highest 
degree of wisdom to submit to what is inevitable.” 

“That is the point,” said the Princess; “1. do not 
allow it was inevitable ; a resolute resistance would have 
freed her from his tyranny! But tell me, is it indeed 
true that she used to accompany him on those eternal 
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reviews ? She might certainly have avoided so severe 
and unfeminine an obedience. She might have pleaded 
sickness ; for my part, I would have kept my bed from 
one year’s end to another, rather than have followed 
him like an aid-de-camp.” 

“That plea might not have availed, had she been ca- 
pable of a pretence; but she was not—she had too 
great a reverence for truth--she preferred suffering and 
inconvenience. Often on occasion of these reviews, at 
which he always insisted on her presence, though ex- 
hausted with fatigue, drenched in rain, or covered with 
snow—or at other seasons fainting under a summer 
sun,—often has she been seen concealing her weariness 
and disgust, under smiles and courtesy.” 

“ How silly,” interrupted the Princess. ‘ Had she 
shown more spirit, she would soon have released herself 
from such thraldom.” 

“T own her gentleness and patience were severely 
tried,” said the Count, “but these trials have been to 
her virtue what the purifying fire is to gold. Believe 
me, madam, virtue can never be free from alloy, until it 
has passed through the furnace of adversity.” 

“}Ieaven preserve me from such perfection,” ex- 
claimed the thoughtless Amelia. 

“Say not so,madam. Virtue has its own rewards,—- 
as this matchless woman now finds.’ 

““Ts she then happy at last ?” 

“Indeed, madam, she is. There is but one circum- 
stance wanting to complete her felicity, and that it de- 
pends on you to bestow; she ardently desires to see 
her second son as happily united asher eldest.” 

“ And is Elizabeth happy ?” 

“Yes, completely so; Alexander loves and is be- 
loved—and the empress-mother finds in her daughter- 
in-law the confidence, affection and respect she finds 
in her own daughters, blended with a disposition as de- 
void of ambition, and as fond of the privacy and tran- 
quillity of domestic life, as she is herself.” 

“They say the court is very dull, and has lost all the 
brilliancy and gaiety it possessed in Catherine’s time. 
I like it not the worse for the reform that has taken 
place, but cannot imagine how these two Empresses, 
and all the young Princesses, contrive to pass their 
time.” 

“ Music, painting, etching, embroidery, and above 
all, reading, have long been the empress-mother’s favo- 
rite occupations. They alleviated the sorrows and 
cheered the confinement and dreariness of Gatskina, 
and now amuse and embellish the palace of the Czars, 
But fond as she is of these rational employments, she is 
no enemy to lighter amusements ; she greatly loves the 
society of young persons, and so familiarly and happily 
accommodates herself to the inclinations of youth, that 
no party is thought agreeable if her presence is denied. 
She joins gracefully in the pastimes of the youngest of 
her numerous family. Games of various kinds, dra- 
mas, concerts and balls, diversify the evenings. Some- 
times she calls the young ladies round her work-table, 
and while they work, she bids us—that is, the young 
gentlemen in attendance—to read aloud. Last winter 
we read all Sir Waiter Scott’s works, which are great 
favorites of her’s.’’* 


* This account is taken from the private correspondence of the 


lady of an American minister, long resident at the court of the 
Emperor Alexander. 








“ Now this is charming !” exclaimed Amelia. 

The Countess and Count Alexius exchanged a smile, 
indicating their satisfaction at the turn Amelia’s fancy 
had taken; she saw it and sighed, as she shook her 
head, and said, “But what would this avail me? I 
should not participate in these sweet scenes. Happy 
Elizabeth, to live with such a mother! The wife of 
Constantine would enjoy no such privileges, but ban- 
ished to bloodstained unhappy Poland, would most 
likely witness nothing but misery and discontent!” 

“ Although Constantine is now Vice-Roy of Poland, 
remember, madam, he may one day be Emperor of 
Russia.” 

“And would you have me build hopes of happiness 
on the destruction of that of others, and those others so 
amiable and lovely a creature as Elizabeth—so good a 
sovereign as Alexander. No, no—may God long spare 
them to bless their country and each other. Oh!” con- 
tinued she, with a seriousness unusual to her, “suffer 
me—-suffer me to be happy as only I can be happy!” 

Her eyes were filled with tears; she arose and left 
the room. The Countess then had a long conversation 
with Count Alexius, in which she bade him not despair. 
But her words failed in their intended effect, and he left 
her, oppressed with a load of apprehension and arxicty. 

The next day, with feelings much depressed, he paid 
his accustomed visit to the Princess, whom he found as 
usual with the Countess, one or two young persons 
and Teresa only in attendance ; these were soon dis- 
missed by the Countess, who feared the exposures into 
which Amelia’s volatility too often betrayed her, with 
the exception however of Teresa, in whom the most 
perfect confidence was reposed, being considered more 
in the light of a humble friend and companion than 
an attendant. She was ofa good family, and being left 
an orphan had been adopted in her childhood by Ame- 
lia’s mother, and educated with her. 

The momentary sadness which the day before veil- 
ed the smiles of the Princess had passed away like a 
summer cloud, and left her countenance more radiant 
than ever. She was so busily occupied with her pen- 
cil, that she only looked up for a moment to smile a 
welcome, and then resumed her occupation with undi- 
vided attention, while the Count paid his respects to 
her cousin. After a reciprocation of civilities with 
that lady, he turned, and with the freedom in which he 
had been often indulged, to look over the drawing of 
Amelia; but she hastily covered the paper, exclaim- 
ing, No, no—-I shall be scolded again,” looking at her 
cousin, or frighten you away.” 

“T think I may promise that nothing you design can 
have that effect,” said the Count smiling, and holding 
out his hand for the drawing. 

‘Promise then,” said she, “that you will not run 
away.” 

“T do promise ; and too willingly perhaps.” 

“ Well then, you may see my morning’s work ;” and 
she withdrew the port-folio under which she had con- 
cealed it. 

The Count started if he did not retreat, and betrayed 
much painful emotion while he looked on the drawing. 
It was a sketch drawn with a masterly hand, that re- 
presented a hideous monster, whose tusks having been 
drawn out, lay beside him ; he was confined to a stake 
by golden chains,--while a young female whose back 
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only was visible, was on her knees, smoothing his shag- 
gy coat, and twining flowers round his horrid brow— 
over which was written Constantine. 

“It is only the picture of Beauty and the Beast, 
that we spoke of yesterday,” said the Princess. ‘Te- 
resa laughed—the Countess frowned--the Count stood 
as if thunderstruck. The silence was at last broken. 
“Do you know, madam,” said he, “what that sketch 
would cost, were my master to hear of it?” 

“ An immense price, doubtless,” replied Amelia. 

“Only my head, madam.” 

“Good heavens !”’ cried she, turning deadly pale, and 
almost fainting. 

The Countess Sophia caught the paper, and tore it 
into a thousand pieces. 

Amelia again breathed, burst into tears, and ran out 
of the room. Her cousin made no attempt to detain 
her, much less the Count--who perturbed beyond all 
self-control hastened away, leaving the Countess in 
specchless amazement and anxiety. Desirous of avoid- 
ing every eye--of concealing from all observation his 
irrepressible agitation—he sought the solitude of the 
neighboring park, where he could give free vent to the 
tumultuous feelings that racked his bosom, 

“Why did I undertake this task ?”” thought he as he 
traversed a dark and distant walk—* Or why, when I 
discovered its dangers, did [ not insist on relinquishing 
it? Butthe hope of making my Prince happy—of al- 
luring him from habits and pursuits not only injurious 
to his own but to my country’s welfare, prevailed over 
my better reason—over every selfish consideration ;— 
to such an object I willingly sacrificed myself. Yes, I 
was a willing martyr! Ah, if I were the only victim, 
I should not repent. I counted on being the only suf- 
ferer—but, lovely and excellent being, must yeu too 
suffer—and through my agency! Oh, Constantine— 
Constantine! can your happiness be purchased only by 
her wretchedness ?. May I not hope that time—but no, 
no, 1 feel now how impossible it will be to reconcile her 
to such a destiny. Alas, when I recollect what his first 
wife endured from his violence—his caprice ; but then 
he loved her not. And can love soften his rugged tem- 
per ?—will it refine his rude manners-~can he ever win 
her gentle, her tender heart? If not, I shall be the 
means of adding another victim to those whom Ger- 
many hasalready sent to our withering regions.* How 
often did the unhappy Feodrovina bedew in secret, with 
hitter tears, the gilded apartments in which she dwelt. 
The chains she wore were but the more heavy for be- 
ing of gold. Sheenjoyed not the splendor which others 
envied—the palace to her was a prison, where she sat 
and wept over the pleasant scenes of her childhood, the 
home of her affection ; and instead of a kind husband, 
she found in Constantine a stern tyrant, whom her gen- 
tle virtues could never soften. And shall such be the let 
of Amelia? It is impossible he should not love her; but 
alas! will that suffice for her happiness-—too late I 
discover the fatal truth! To what a doom have | 
been conducting her for whom I would willingly lay 


* Catherine caused no less than eleven German Princesses to 
be sent for, from whom to select brides for her son and grand- 
sons, as they successively arrived at the age for such unions to 
be formed—and with the exception of Elizabeth, the wife of 
Alexander, perhaps all were equally wretclied.—See Secret Me- 
moirs of St. Peicrsburg. 
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down my life! With what a capacity for love and hap- 
piness has heaven endowed her! And shall I mar the 
work of heaven? Sweet, angelic innocence !—in a 
humble sphere, dwelling in the light of love, how blest 
would be thy destiny ; and that light might be kindled 
by ————. But whither does my fancy wander. Ne. 
ver—oh never, can its dreams be realized! Down, 
down, then, my swelling heart!” 

In conflicts such as these, did the Count Alexius pass 
the intervening time until he was next to wait on the 
Princess, when he was resolved to urge for a final deci- 
sion, determining no longer to protract such trying 
scenes. How often had such determinations been formed, 
when absent from Amelia, and as often forgotten in her 
presence. A hunting party had been arranged for the 
ensuing day. ‘Dangerous amusement,” thought the 
Count. “I shall doubtless find myself alone with her, 
Shall I be able to conceal these internal struggles? It 
were better to avoid the perilous delight of this gay fa- 
miliar diversion. I can form some excuse. But no--for 
this once—this shall be the last indulgence. What 
then? I will leave her--fly from her--and forever. This 
the last time? Yes, the very last time of free and un- 
restrained communion !” 

Thus struggled, and thus yielded the unhappy lover ; 
feeling the full weight of the obligations imposed by 
duty—yet fecling that obligation over-balanced by the 
secret sentiments of his heart. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Wilt thou hunt? 
The hounds shall make the welkin answer them. 
Taming of the Shrew. 


View me resolved, where’er thou lead’st, to go, 
Friend to thy pain, and partner of thy woe: 
For I attest, fair Venus, and her son, 
That I, of all mankind, will love but thee alone. 
Prior. 

The morning came. The sun in all his brightness 
arose to gladden the earth. Amelia, Sophia, Alexius 
rose, but not in all their brightness ; for anxiety clouded 
the face of each--neither of them had felt the restora- 
tive power of sleep, and each betrayed by their looks 
the care that sat heavy on their hearts. Amelia was 
the first that yielded to the kind and cheering influence 
of nature, that possesses an antidote for all the pains 
and sorrows she inflicts. 

The pure keen air, the clear blue sky of this glorious 
morning, instantly revived her drooping spirits, and in- 
vigorated her languid frame. She shook off the in- 
cumbent sadness that had depressed her; or rather, 
without effort of her own, it took flight at the presence 
of him she loved, as night had done at the presence of 
the sun. 

The company assembled for their early sport. The 
neighing of the horses, the baying of the dogs, the 
winding of the horns, made discordant but spirit-stir- 
ring music, with which was mingled the gladsome 
voices of gay and happy young creatures full of life 
and joy. Amelia, with a countenance from which 
every shadow had vanished, with an elastic step sprang 
down the marble stairs, and gave her hand to the Count, 
who had hurried across the court to meet and assist her 
to mount her horse, which, animated by the sound of 
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horns and hounds, stood pawing the ground, impatient 
for the chase. As he lifted her in her saddle, she felt 
the tremor of his frame; she cast an inquiring glance 
towards him—his eyes were not raised to hers—his 
countenance was dark with care. At the slight, almost 
imperceptible pressure of her fingers, his still assisting 
hand released her’s; his face flushed with emotion— 
for one instant, as he so hastily withdrew his hand, his 


eyes met hers, and told, if eyes could tell, the anguish 


he at that moment endured. Excepting himself and 
the Countess, every individual in the company seemed 
animated with unusual spirits, and she was soon able to 
conceal, if she could not conquer, her anxiety, and to 
assume the appearance of a cheerfulness she was so far 
from feeling. 

They rode forth into the adjacent forest, through which 
wound many roads, leading in various directions—now 
through open glades, now through tangled thickets, or 
among the lofty and far-spreading trees, whose inter- 
mingling branches cast an almost impervious shade on 
the ground beneath. The scenery was rich and varied. 
The verdure of summer was yielding to the glowing 
hues of autumn. However carelessly surveyed by a 
company of courtiers, the beauty of the country, com- 
bined with clear bright skies, and the exhilarating effects 
of the fresh breezes of morning, could not be felt with- 
out being enjoyed; and inattentive as they might be to 
the vivifying cause, they experienced a lightness and 
joyousness of spirit never felt in crowded, splendid, but 
confined saloons, 

The exuberance of their excited spirits supplied an 
enjoyment which made them heedless of the chase, the 
pristine object of amusement; and they rode gaily and 
carelessly on, until suddenly the game was roused, 
when breaking off into separate parties, they became 
eager in the pursuit. 

All the efforts of Amelia to cheer and reanimate the 
Count had been ineffectual. In this jocund company, 
he alone had been sad and silent. He never left her 
side, and though he spoke little, showed by his watch- 
ful attentions, he thought much, and of her alone. 

Subjected to continual observation from her com- 
panions or attendants, she dared not even whisper to 
him the plans she had formed, or the hopes she indulged. 
Meanwhile, though they said little, she enjoyed the 
delightful consciousness that she possessed the power 
of dissipating his gloom. Such at least was her firm 
belief. Spurring on her horse, with him by her side, 
she was foremost in the chase. In the eagerness of 
pursuit, the company were soon scattered. No longer 
keeping the broad avenues, or cleared roads, they dash- 
ed forward along the mazy and entangled pathways 
that wound through the forest. Amelia watched her 


opportunity, and when she perceived the attention of | 


every individval engaged in eager pursuit of the game, 
she relaxed her speed, and ina few moments was left 
alone with the Count. She now hesitated to use the 
opportunity she had made, assured as she felt of the 
reciprocation of her sentiments. No werd, no action 
of the Count’s had given her that assurance. How 
then presume on an unacknowledged regard? But his 
eyes—the tones of his voice—had they nat told his love? 

Suill, all that was woman in her, recoiled frown making 
that advance, which his condition forbade, and her rank 
made necessary, An embarrassed silence took place 





of her hitherto animated manner. The consciousness 
of both made the embarrassment mutual. The reins 
they held were relaxed—their horses seemed, by their 
slow and lingering pace, to sympathize in the feelings 
of their riders. Unconsciously, but instinctively as it 
were, Amelia turned into an obscure and entangled 
path, closely overhung by the old umbrageous trees, 
and loosely holding the rein, left her horse to pick his 
way among the twisted roots and underwood. More 
than once she tried to speak—but her voice failed her. 
She again essayed—she looked up—she shriecked! A 
furious wild-boar, escaped from its pursuers, was break- 
| ing his way through the tangled thicket. Her startled 
| horse dashed forward, and before she could recover her 
| presence of mind, and gather up her reins, she was 
‘thrown from her saddle. How long she remained 
| stanned and insensible, she knew not; but when she 
| recovered her consciousness, she found herself supported 
in the arms of the Count. He was seated on the ground 
beside her ; on his bosom her head reclined and he was 
‘gazing on her with looks of mingled fear and love ; 
| these fond looks penetrated her heart, and revived her 
suspended animation. The arm that encircled and 
supported her form, lay on her heart—she pressed it 
closer still, as if to allay its throbbings. She hid her 
blushing face on his shoulder, while she softly mur- 
mured, ‘* My Alexius.” 

He sighed deeply, but made no reply. 

“What,” said she, “do you reject me?” 

“Oh cruel, too cruel destiny!” he exclaimed in a 
tone of distraction, at the same time withdrawing his 
arm and starting from her side. 

“Say not so, my friend—say not so; believe me, it 
may be most blissful.” 

“Never—never! Forbear—too lovely—too dear—too 
dangerous woman!—forbear, or you plunge me into a 
gulph of misery and dishonor.” 

“Think not so injuriously of me. I love you as only 
woman can love—that you already know.” 

“Would that I knew it not,” said the distracted lover, 
“Would that we had never met—that the horror of 
this parting need not be endured.” 

“Talk not of parting. If the plan I have formed 
succeeds, we will never part.” 

“ Forbear—for heaven’s sake forbear !—Our destiny 
is fixed. Oh! but bless my master—my friend; and 
forget that I exist.” 

“Require not impossibilities. 'Tell me, if I prove it 
to be possible to reconcile duty and inclination——” 

“Stop—stop, madam!—my senses are bewildered. 
You have robbed me of happiness; leave me at least 
my honor. Here, on my knees, receive the avowal of 
a culpable passion—the vows of an attachment that 
will terminate only with my life. But I must fly from 
you—this conflict is more than I can sustain. Here, 
then, while strength remains, I bid you an eternal fare- 
well.” 











“ And here,” exclaimed Amelia, dropping on her 
knees beside him as he knelt before her, and raising 
her clasped hands—“ here, alone with you, in the pre- 
sence of our Creator, I pledge my sacred promise, never 
to be a wife, unless [am yours. Here, in this august 
temple, I give myself to you, and will remain yours, 
whether present or absent—united or separated. And 
'now” said she rising, “ the vow isregistered in heaven.” 
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“ Alas, what have you done!” cried the Count, fall- 
ing at her feet. ‘Oh, Amelia, how resist such gene- 
rosity ? Oh, most terrible and cruel kindness! Would 
that the sacrifice of life could prove to you the devotion 
of my heart--that, how freely would I give. But my 
honor !—never, never !”” 

“(Confide in me,” said the Princess, raising him. 
** Your honor is more dear to me than your life--far 
dearer to me than my own happiness. But tell me, if 
Constantine himself rejects me, will I be the less valued 
by you?” 

“Oh, Amelia, why put such an impossible case?” 

“Because, it is not impossible,” replied she; “only 
promise to confide our destiny to my care. However 
enigmatical or mysterious my conduct may be, require 
no explanations.” 

“YT will—I will confide ouwr—ah, precious word !— 
our destiny to you. Good heaven, and may I hope?” 

“You may,” said the Princess, giving him her hand, 
which he clasped with rapture, and pressed alternately 
to his heart, and to his lips. 

The sound of approaching footsteps startled the 
enraptured lovers from their trance of bliss. Some of 
the company who had been searching for the Princess, 
together with her attendants, successively arrived, and 
after congratulating her on her escape, and providing 
her with a horse—for her own had not been found-- 
accompanied her to the spot, where the Elector and her 
cousin were anxiously awaiting to hear some tidings of 
her, as, ignorant of the accident that she had met with, 
they felt uneasy at her absence from the rest of the 
party. 





THE BIBLE. 


BY T. HI. S. 


Heedless of all inferior founts of power, 
Infallible authority 1 seek ; 
Authority Divine ; revealed in form 
That sense may witness. 


Where can such be found ? 
Tell, boasting sages! where? That such exists 
Pale reason, faint with straying, fondly hopes ; 
And conscience warrants. 


Sadly may the soul 
Commune with nature—question winds and waves, 
Woodlands and wastes and haunts of busy men, 
In darkness and in sunshine—all is vain: 
Nor multitude nor solitude instructs. 


No radiant lines on earth’s expanse display 

This priceless lore. The meadow’s moisten’d mould, 
Soft with bloom-sprinkled growth of fadeless green, 
And dark with fragrant wings of flocking airs, 

Is blank and void. The mountain’s rocky peak,— 
Alone because of height, still, pure, and cold ;— 
Bright challenge to an empire’s farthest gaze ;— 
What is it, but a nameless monument? 

An unmark’d altar, bathed with holiest dews, 
Ilung, morn and eve, with shrine of rose and gold, 
And served by scraphs none may sce or hear, 

The ample sky in cloudless glory shines: 


ieee ? 





Grand, with its solar orb in central pomp ; 

Rich, with its fulness of remotest stars ; ‘ 

Or beauteous, with the pale and smiling moon, 
Watching, with matron love, the sleeping sphere. 
But all the golden urns that bless the eye 

With streaming lustre, leave the spirit dark. 


The prophets long have failed to lift their voice, 
Sealed in the silence of forgotten tombs ; 

The once-descended Son is now enthroned ; 
Inspired disciples school the world no more ;— 

No more the Spirit, in the inward ear 

Of souls that burn with rapture, breathes its fire— 
High thoughts in living language ; silent, all 

Old oracles ; all silent earth and heaven. 


Yea: all the angels feel supreme constraint : 
No plume enchints the dawn; and not a tone 
Charms the bland quiet of the sunset air. 
The Sire himself is mute; nor day nor night, 
In crowded city or in lonely glen, 
By one or millions is His utterance known. 
*Tis most profoundly solemn—this repose 
Of our Creator! All things vocal round, 
Only in Him alive! Himself alone, 
Unheard! 

Unheard ! 


Our Father’s voice unheard ! , 


Where then shall man resort? Where find the law, 
Supreme and universal? One to rule, 
Though violated all on earth beside. 


Behold! a Book! the Bible! Book of Books! 
Take—view—and read. But hold with reverent hand ; 
Regard with reverent eye ; with reverent mind, 
Receive its truth. Then press it to thy heart, 

Indulge thy grateful love, and, falling prone 

Before the Essential Presence, bless His name— 
Praise, ever praise for this excelling gift! 


I muse and am amazed. Books, countless books, 
Countless as sands, and leaves, and flowers, and stars,— 
Yet here is one to which all else must yield, 

As gems unto the sun—the Book of God! 

Genius draws near, ashamed ; and learning sighs, 
Smitten with conscious folly. 


Man may blow 
A bubble—breath divine creates a world. 








And yet the difference here is greater still,— 2 
And it were better to destroy a world % 
To save a bubble, than destroy this book, 
And let crown’d science reign from pole to pole. 
Baltimore, August 1837. 
LORD BACON’S ESSAYS. 
Lord Bacon’s Essays were so little read towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, that a book under the 
| title of “ Reliquize Gethiniane,” consisting principally 
‘of extracts from these Essays, passed through two edi- 
tions as original, and as such was highly praised by 
_Congreve—and even subsequently, by Ballard, and the 
‘Rey. Mark Noble. 
% 
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BOY LOST IN THE WOODS. 
I 


You've been a boy. Forget your toils awhile, 
And be a boy again. Look back, and listen, 
While in the eveving sunset, where we sit 
Aneath the lengthening shadows of the trees, 
Your fancy leads you to the by-gone hours, 

The ancient play-places, the time-worn haunts, 
Sacred to youth, and dear to thousand sports 
You shall not know again, save in some tale 
Of erring childhood, such as now you hear. 


II 

’T was in my time of boyhood—happiest time 
In every life, however low its lot— 
So full of sweetest certainty—so full 
Of pleasant change to sweeter certaintics— 
My heart grows young as I remember it. 
I feel the season, like a gentle ray 
Of moonlight o’er my soul; and, as some billow 
That leaps and glows beneath the mellow beam, 
My bosom’s pulses freshen with the fancies 
That bring me back my boyhood. 


Ill 
It was then 

I was an erring youth—a lone one too, 
Whom nothing seemed to love, yet loving all,—- 
I strayed into the forests, far away 
From the close city,--far beyond the suburb, 
Until I lost the glare of the white houses, 
And heard no din; and round me rose the woods, 
Dense, green and spacious, and my freedom grew, 
From consciousness to action, while I caper’d, 
And shouted ’till the forests rang again : 
For I was ever fond of unrestraint, 
And wooed the liberty I seldom won, 
Save when a truant. I had heavy tasks 
Which I had fled from. ‘There were my relations, 
Three aunts and thirty cousins, whom my mother, 
Despatch’d me, in each school recess, to visit, 
And taught me thus to hate them. Thus I fled 
The streets, the city, man, my aunts, my cousins, 
And my own mother--fled into the woods, 
Glad to escape, and rushing recklessly 
Into their wildest haunts, in my sad rambles, 


Which, as they grew more frequent, grew most far 


For a mere boy to venture—though I grew 
Before my season, up into a man. 


IV 

The hours went round, and the day came at last 
When schoolboys hold their saturnalia, 
And in licentious freedom balance well 
The trammels of the week, now flying fast. 
It was that delightful season of the year, 
When birds have birth in the late coming spring— 
When berries ripen, and the birds above, 
Chide you with sudden ery and angry note 
From the suspended nests, that overhead, 
Hold their unfeather’d offspring—'till your eye 
Detects the prey, which else had been unseen. 


Vv 
Flying from care, I cared not where I flew, 
And wander’d on, won, wooed at every step, 


By the gay tribute which the season brought. 

I chased the birds—I followed sinuous paths 

That loiter’d, and were lost in circling woods—- 
Plucking wild flowers for beauty—casting them down 
To find still lovelier, and discard them too, 

With as indifferent hand ; and with a mind 
Capricious as the season, or the birds, 

Taking the paths they counselled, with no thought, 
And all unheeding, wheresoe’er they led. 


VI 
On some few berries, gathered as I went, 
That jutted forth from every wayside bush, 
And tasked but little toil to gather them ; 
I did amuse my appetite to want, 
And then 1 hungered. To be far from home, 
And hungry, is an evil—so I stray’d 
Still farther onward, in the hope to share 
The few-word courtesy of some low boor, 
Which is the pleasantest, even though it come 
But in attendance on a sweet potato. 
Onward, still onward for another hour, 
And then I turned for home. For home, indeed : 
The woods were changed around. The paths look’d 
strange, 
And grew bewildered at each step I took, 
Till I was lost. Oh, most unmanly loss—- 
Fairly confounded with the crossing paths, 
The crooked trees, the over-crowding thickets, 
That led, misled, now right, now left, now forward, 
Yet wrong, though going right, still left, though forward, 
And going backward, even when forward bent, 
And losing ground at every step I gained. 


Vil 
Certainly lost! Yet-could I not be lost 
In the great volume of my self-esteem ; 
For I was wild and ventrous-—well I knew, 
(Such was my erring fancy in that day,) 
Each glen and valley, and uprising hill, 
Old grove, or stunted thicket, to discern 
When nights were dullest, and the untrodden path 
Was festering in its weeds. I did not heed, 
At first, my danger; erring still, went on 
*Till the wild woods grew wilder, and the trees 
Like frowning giants, with out-stretching arms, 
Stood boldly in my path, and threaten’d me. 
Vines caught my feet, in heaviness set down ; 
Branches and brambles met me, and assailed, 
And through their roofing tops, an angry cloud 
Look’d down in storm that blacken’d all the scene, 
And to the sad confusion of my mind, 
Brought terrors that confounded me the more. 
A guilty spirit mocked me as I flew, 
And punishment, in hundred gloomy forms, 
Shook her gaunt fingers and berated me. 


Vill 

I fled from my own fancies—wildly fled, 
Blinded and trembling, plunging farther yet 
Into the mazes of the wilderness, 
All thought was drown’d in terror—I had lost 
The goodly wits that might have work’d me out; 
And after a long hour of fruitless toil, 
I laid me in the long grass ’neath an oak, 





And sobb’d until I sobb’d myself asleep. 
VoL. IlI.—64 
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IX 

I sleptaway my hunger. When I woke, 
The lengthening shadows of the trees were cast, 
Like old men’s dreams, upon the longer past. 
Sweet lay the deepening forest in the sun— 
That brighten’d into glory—one might watch 
As it grew fainter; while he lingering gazed 
Upon the scene he hallowed, and I thought 
There was a gathering sadness in his smile, 
As if he sorrow’d still, that he must leave, 
Though for a space so brief, this beautiful earth. 


X 
The forest—which he sweetly lighten’d still, 
In slant rays and in broken glances, falling 
Through patches in its tufted tops, and where 
The woodman’s axe had linger’d with a death— 
Wore a deep gloom, more fearful, as beside 
The sinking glory I had gazed upon ; 
And this aroused me into care anew. 
Where was my home—the night was coming on— 
Where should I turn—what kindly hand would guide— 
What gentle spirit, guardian of the wood, 
Watchful of those who loved its devious ways, 
And worshipp’d the sweet thought in solitude, 
Would look upon me now? I shouted loud, 
And the dull echoes mocked me with response, 
Feeble as childhood’s. 
XI 
With a resolute thought 
I took my manhood on, and strove once more 
My pathway to retrace. My marks were lost, 
Or multiplied in mockery. Each side 
Possess’d conflicting claims. ‘There was a tree 
Hollow and rotten, tott’ring to its fall ; 
By that old tree I came, and rounded it 
On the left hand—yet, lo! there is another 
As like it, as if both had sprung together 
From the same hand and model. Yon ravine, 
I thought a sure guide, has a fellow to it 
Not twenty yards to the right—and both are left 
To others yet beyond—there’s choice enow 
To him whom one would better satisfy. 
Confusion worse confused: with doubt grown sick 
I look’d upon the sun, and saw him sink 
In a full blaze of glory through the trees, 
Still leaving, as I thought to comfort me, 
A wreath of rosiest robes upon the sky, 
That seem’d to gladden in the generous gift! 
Then did I look upon the deep dread shade, 
That grew around me to a solid gloom, 
Till I despaired once more, and moc»’d and wept, 
As if the last hope had forever gone. 
Xi 
I thought—I had a multitude of thovehts-~ 
I thought upon the dinner I had lost, 
The vacant chair I had so often fill’d, 
The knife and fork just suited to my mouth, 
The good beefsteak, or mutton, goose or fow], 
Ham, turkey and accompaniemenits and all, 
That my long legs had lost my long desire. 
How cheerless did I feel without my chair, 
And what a goose was I to fly from goose! 
Oh, cruel thoughts, that grow the more acute, 





Unlike my appetite, when exercised— 
They bring before my sight the calm outline @ 
Of the enticing supper—“ cold baked meats,” 

That now could furnish nothing cold to me: 

And so I chew’d the cud of my reflection— 

Ah me! ’twas every thing I had to chew! 


XII 

How goodly to my sight, in that sad hour, 
Seem’d then the home I fled from. In my grief, 
The ugliest crone of an aunt, the lankest cousin 
That ever vex’d before, had then been grateful 
To my sad eyes. I had jump’d up and kiss’d them, 
Thrown my fond arms, with apt hypocrisy, 
Round their lean necks, and swore in sweetest measures é 
Never, henceforth, to miss one Saturday, 
Unmarked by my most punctual visitation, 


XIV 

Oh nature! Neither aunt nor cousin came 
Howe’er I wish’d them; but a mocking fiend, 
That took their shapes, forever taunted me: 
“T'was for my truancy that I was punish’d— 
“T fled from them—I did not joy to see them, 
“ As still good nephews and fond cousins should, 
“ And so the Providence had punished me.” 
’T was thus they spoke, and with malicious skill 
They drew before mine eyes the joys of home , 
At the blest eventide. They showed my mother, 
Like a good housewife, busy with the tea things. 
There was the hissing urn—there the round table, 
Chairs ready placed, and cakes awaiting me ; 
And in my quicken’d ears, I heard the tone, 
So sad yet gentle, sweet yet unaffected, 
Of my fond mother, asking for the truant, 
And asking vainly-—“ where can William be?” 


XV 

Then came a glimpse of bed time, and her sorrow 
To apprehension grown ; and my heart trembled 
With newer grief, thus thinking upon her’s. 
I shrank from the reflection. Not as bad ‘ 
Yet most annoying then, was the next picture: 
There was the chamber of your humble servant, 
The bed and bed clothes, neatly turn’d and ready 
By the good mother’s hand, awaiting me. 
Alas! my bed that night—so thought I then— 
Must be the heath—my canopy the sky, 
And my close curtain—close enough to keep me-- 
The rough big trees that had no sympathy, 
And grew more black with each increasing hour. 
Then, images of danger and affright 
Clustered among the shadows, and around me ‘ 
Dark, frowning enemies that lurked and waited 
For the increasing night, when 1 was drowsy, 
To leap upon their prey. Such were my fears, 
*Till hope itself, the destitute’s last jewel, 
The one we save from wrecks and burning houses, 
And hide with secret joy within the bosom, 
Glad all’s not lost—hope’s self deserted me : 
Gloom fill’d my soul—-the big, the swelling shadows 
Successive chased each other,through the wood, 
Till night reign’d there in solemn majesty ; 
And I, like some poor criminal, sank down 
Despairing, at her footstool, to my fate, 
Almost resign’d, whatever it should be. 
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xVI 

At length, dame Fortune, of her sport grown tired, 
Or, pitying the sad state she brought me to, 
Sent her redeeming messenger, in the shape 
Of a rough woodman, late returning home 
From his employment, felling the old trees. 
He found me at the bottom of a hill 
Squat ’neath a clump of pines, sullen and sick, 
Half crazed with hunger, half enraged by fear. 
His presence cheer’d me. With a hearty laugh 
He heard my story—-by a sinuous route 
He led me to his cottage—some three miles-- 
I found them six and better--in the wood. 


XVII 


His cabin was of logs, not squared, nor yet 
Properly round--a single room it had, 
And but one window ; but the chimney took 
Ample allowance of the northern side. 
His wife received us, sitting at the door; 
Three urchins filled the chimney—-a large dog, 
Rugged and mangy, sat before the hearth, 
In close communion with a fearless cat, 
That might have been a wild one on a visit, 
Striving at manners for good company. 
Man, wife, dog, cat, and the three chimney-children, 
Spoke or look’d welcome ; and I felt at home— 
A feeling without limit, when I heard 
The signal made for supper. ‘Truly would it seem 
Our home depends upon our appetite,— 
The native place of all supreme affections 
Is when we feed them. As I heard the clatter 
Of plates and dishes, cups and clinking saucers, 
] straight forgot my aunts, my thirty cousins, 
And my poor mother’s tears and apprehensions. 


XVIII 


I ate a hearty supper. "T'was a meal 
Most homely; but I had an excellent sauce, 
That made it luscious. I was monstrous hungry-- 
flungry as thirteen Indians on a scout 
In winter, when the woodrats cat the venison— 
But not so patient. ‘There was bread of corn, 
Made on a hoe—from thence it took its name, 
Domestically, “* Hoe-cake,”~-bacon fried,-- 
({ have a faith in ham will never leave me 
While I can get it,)—some two dozen eggs, 
And some fried cabbage. Of this mess—this mass, 
I am inclined to think, on this occasion, 
I ate my portion, and a trifle more. 
Necessity is Freedom’s parent. Ho! 
How I love a proverb when it helps me. 
I took good counsel from this noble axiom, 
And ask’d no better rule for appetite. 
The good old woodman, though he did express 
Repeated wish that I should eat my fill, 
Was not,—-I’m sure from his lugubrious smile— 
Was not quite sorry when he saw me stop, 


XIX 
*Till a late hour, he kept my spirits up 
By telling me strange stories. Some there were 
Unwonted, but most pleasantly conceited — 
Strange with cross lights, fearful with warring shadows, 
With gloom and glare, conflicting, yet commix’d, 


And dress’d with a complexion from the truth, 
Which made them queerly happy. I have kept 
Some of these stories in my memory— 
I cannot help but keep them-—-and will tell them 
Some of these days, if I can pluck up courage 
To shake a printer’s hand, or with more daring, 
Encounter that most awful tribunal, 
Where sits, upraised on sculls of slaughtered authors, 
The mighty monster call’d an Editor. 
These would you hear? ’T will pleasure me to tell them 
Even as I heard them, in the self-same language 
From the old woodman, nor abate a jot 
Wherein his speech was rude, for any ear. 
If then you be not warp’d away from nature 
By the insidious art and changing fashions, 
Those legends wild, by timorous fancy wrought, 
And not by rash romances, will delight you— 
And you will give me thanks for having told you. 
XX 

Sweetly I slept that night, with dreams of home 
All pleasant—all inviting—all deceptive. 
I dream’d my mother let me off my visits, 
And I was minus all my aunts and cousins. 
Rapture, Oh! rapture! wherefore wert thou born 
So soon to perish? Dreams are fleeting things. 
Soon as the grey-eyed messenger of light 
Leapt forth, and with his fleet steed hurried on 
O’er his far eastern summits, through th’ expanse, 
Unchained now, which late was night’s own chamber, 
I leapt up too, and thought on my own journey. 
I did not wait for breakfast. The good woodman 
Led me upon my way—show’d me the path, 
And gave me ‘ God-speed’ as I darted off. 
I soon reach’d home, and to perfect my wo, 
And cap the climax of my cruel fate, 
Got a sound whipping from my tender mother, 
Making me not less tender. By my faith 
And flesh, a day had strengthen’d her, 
And her blows told in terror. Monday came, 
And I was sent to school, bearing a missive, 
Which bege’d the ascetic master to repeat 
Her humble effort to improve the moral, 
(As cooks make tender stubborn steaks,) by basting 
The shrinking flesh of the poor animal, 
This was intended to create a taste 
For the enjoyments of my loving home, 
But failed most strangely. I ran off again, 
Play’d truant—robb’d the orchards of my cousins-- 
Fibb’d to escape—was then detected—punish’d, 
And fled again—again from punishment ; 
Each day grew worse than ever—'till they all, 
Schoolmaster, mother, cousins, aunts, agreed 
To leave me to my fate—all well assured, 
(And anxious to secure the fame of prophets 
By seeing what they said,) that when I grew up, 
I should be pilloried, perhaps, or hung: 
But so far I’ve defeated them—sub-rosa— 
Their tyranny—like tyrannies in general, 
Upon the victims—have but strengthen’d me. 
It made me what I am--though it may bring me 
To block or halter yet—a fearless patriot, 
Ready to stand by any hapless urchin, 
Doom’d to three aunts, and thirty ugly cousins. 





QUINCE. 
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TREES. 


BY JAMES F. OTIS. 


‘And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tounges in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.”? 

ls You Like It. 


There is nothing in nature more noble than a fine 
old tree, towering above the earth with grand dignity, 
and receiving the first sunbeam, as a radiant crown of 
jewels upon its head, and the dews of night, as sprink- 
lings of diamonds amongst its foliage. It has always 
been a subject of fine thoughts and pleasant associa- 
tions with me, and I never so sensibly ‘‘feel my best 
feelings,” as when, in a summer noon, I am lying lei- 
surely along upon the green sward, with a canopy of 
nature’s loveliest net-work over my head. The influ- 
ences which seem, at these times, to be showered down 
upon me by every gentle zephyr, are soothing and salu- 
tary: and even when there floats no breeze amongst 
the overhanging branches,—when the sultriness of 
midsummer pervades the atmosphere, and there breathes 
around me not even a whisper, and there waves above 
me not even a single leaf, to disturb the deepened hush, 
there is still a beautiful charm in sucha situation. The 
rays of the sun, which parch the flowers skirting the 
garden walk, and wither the verdure and blush of the 
‘Lanes so full of roses, 

And fields so grassy deep,’’ 





and which turn to golden yellow the harvest that waves 
upon the hill-side, cannot penetrate here. Nevera leaf 
within my sight is changed from its own bright green, 
though it hangs so motionless from its bough—never a 
fountain of that pellucid stream is dried up beneath the 
sun—for his blaze cannot reach one of the thousand 
little springs that contribute to its creation, and which 
send it rippling and murmuring along at my feet. 
Bryant, whose muse seems to be the Genius of 
American forest-scenery, describes its spring beauties 
with exquisite fidelity in the following two or three 
verses, Which I put down here from memory :— 


When Spring to woods and wastes around 
Brings bloom and joy again, 

The murdered traveller’s bones were found, 
Far down a narrow glen. 

The fragrant birch above him hung 
Her tassels in the sky, 

And many a vernal blossom sprung, 
And nodded careless by. 


The red-bird warbled, as he wrought 
His hanging nest o’erhead, 

And fearless near the fatal spot 
Her young the partridge led. 

There is a fine philosophy in trees, and they have 
many a tongue to speak it forth audibly and impres- 
sively. Itis a philosophy which tells of what has been, 
and sketches the scenes of olden time in beautiful and 
powerful colors; each leaf has a story, each trunk is 
a monument of the past. The music which murmurs 
from every bough is a voice that celebrates the glory, 
or bewails the departure of by-gone days; and the cir- 
cles which mark its age at the heart of the trunk, are 
but so many lessons of life, to teach its fleetness, and 





gious sanctity in meditating upon green woods. They 
ure full of instruction, and furnish delightful topics for 
reflection, and consolatory guides to calm, and peaceful, 
and soothing thoughts, when we would commune with 
ourselves and be still. Bryant calls them sanctuaries, 
and so they are :— 


“Ah! why 
Should we neglect, in the world’s riper years, 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs, 
That our frail hands have raised ? Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn. 9? 





I feel, at times, a grief like that which mourns the 
loss of a faithful friend, when I behold an ancient and 
majestic tree levelled with the ground, and all its bright 
garniture of leaves and blossoms despoiled and trampled 
in the dust; and I have fancied that the crash which 
succeeds its mighty fall to be a gush of noble indigna- 
tion, like that which might burst from the lips of a 
king, stricken in his own hall. And this reminds me 
of a paper in the Spectator, wherein is given a transla- 
tion of a fable by Apollonius, concerning the nymphs, 
called Hamadryads, who were supposed by the an- 
cients to preside over trees: and whose fate was 
supposed to be identified with that of the trees they 
severally inhabited. Of course, all who cherished the 
latter secured the peculiar favor of the nymphs, that 
were preserved by mortal care. It is a beautiful conceit. 

“Rhecus, observing an old oak ready to fall, and 
being moved with a sort of compassion towards the 
tree, ordered his servants to throw in fresh earth at its 
roots, and set it upright. The Hamadryad, or nymph, 
who must necessarily have perished with the tree, ap- 
peared to him the next day, and, after having thanked 
him for his kindness, declared herself ready to grant 
whatever favor he should ask. As she was extremely 
beautiful, Rhzecus desired that he might be honored by 
the bestowment of her hand in wedlock. The Hama- 
dryad, not displeased with the request, promised to do 
so, telling him that, at an appointed time, she would send 
a bee to him, to apprise him of her readiness to perform 
her promise. Rhzcus, however, when the faithful 
messenger bee came buzzing about his ears, on this 
errand, forgot the promise of the nymph, and rudely 
brushed away the bearer of her kind invitation. So 
provoked was the Hamadryad, with her own disap- 
pointment, and the ill-usage of her messenger, that she 
deprived Rhzcus of the use of his limbs. However, 
says the story, he was not so much crippled but he 
made a shift to cut down the tree, and consequently to 
fell his mistress.” 

And there are the fables of Erisicthon, the Delphian 
Grove, and that at Dodona, all of them, with many 
more, replete with proof of the veneration with which 
the ancients regarded Trees, 

I was writing of the destruction of Trees—who does 
not remember CaMPBELL’s exquisite lines, “‘ The Beechi’s 
Petition?” What can be more beautiful than the con- 
cluding stanzas ?— 


‘“¢Thrice twenty Summers I have stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude ; 

Since childhood in my rustling bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive hour ; 
Since youths and lovers in my shade 





to record its instability. And there is a sober and reli- 


Their vows of truth and rapture paid, 
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And on my trunk’s surviving frame 

Carved many a long forgotten name. 

Oh! by the vows of gentle sound, 

First breathed upon this sacred ground, 

By all that love hath whispered here, 

Or beauty heard, with ravished ear, 

As love’s own altar honor me,-- 

Spare, woodman! spare the Beechen Tree !” 


There is a fine passage in the first chapter of Ivan- 
nog, which I never can forget any more than I can the 
delight with which I at first read it. I copied it among 
my “ Leaves” then, and from them I have transcribed 
it, | had well nigh said, an hundred times, and here it 
is again. What can be more delightful than the idea 
contained in the first italicised sentence? and the lan- 
guage too—how vivid the picture it has sketched! The 
scene is beside the river Dove, in merry England, in 
the time of Richard I.:— 


‘* The sun was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades of 
the forest, which we have mentioned in the beginning of the 
chapter. Hundreds of broad, short stemmed oaks, which had 
witnessed, perhaps, the stately march of the Roman Soldiery, 
Jlung their broad, gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the most 
delicious green sward: in some places, they were intermingled 
with beeches, hollies, and copsewood of various descriptions, 
so closely as totally to intercept the level beams of the sinking 
sun ; in others, they receded from each other, forming those long 
sweeping vistas, in the intricacies of which the eye delights to 
lose itself, while imagination considers them as the paths to yet 
wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Here the red rays of the sun 
shot a broken and discolored light, that partially hung upon the 
shattered boughs, and mossy trunks of the trees; and there 
they illuminated, in brilliant patches, the portions of turf to 
which they made their way.’ 


How charming are those stanzas of Mrs Hemans, 
entitled “The last tree of the forest!” They have 
always struck me as far superior to the majority of her 
poems. The two first of them, comprising the address 
to the tree, are remarkably fine : 


** Whisper, thou tree, thou lonely tree, 
One, where a thousand stood ! 

Well might proud tales be told of thee, 
Last of the solemn wood ! 


** Dwells there 10 voice amid thy boughs, 
With leaves yet darkly green? 

Stillness is round, and neontide glows,— 
Tell us what thou hast seen !?? 
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‘¢T remember, I remember the fir trees, dark and high, 
Lused to think their slender tops were close against the sky ; 


It was a childish ignorance, but nov tis little joy 
Tv know Iam further off from heaven, than when Twas a boy ” 
Hood. 


‘Many a tall, out-branching tree 
Seems to repose on yon pale sky—- 
Like hearts, from human trial free, 
Upon a blest eternity.” 
Fairfield. 


‘The spirit of beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in joyous flight; 

I know her track through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there. 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems the vallies with crystal sheen ; 

At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 


Where bowering elms over waters meet.” 
Darees. 


‘¢oTis morning’s prime. Athwart the trees 

A brassy lustre shines ; where matin beads, 

Like drops of light, have diamonded the boughs: 

And here and there some crisped and glossy stream, 

Lit by a peeping ray, laughs thro’ the leaves.”’ 
Montgomery. 


“And now ’tis noon. The trees stand still 

Amid the air, and at their matted trunks 

The ploughman lies,—his head upon his palms, 
While *tween the spangled leaves the sheen of heaven 


Gleams on him beauteously.” 
Ibid. 





SONG, 
Air—“ THE MOONLIGHT MARCH,” 
1833. 


The clouds of gloom come sweeping on— 

Their darkening masses hide the sun. 

Low muttering thunders fill the air ; 

The Eagle’s scream is heard afar : 

Ye ruthless spoilers, do ye claim 

A right to justice’ sacred name? 

Think on the South, her wrongs untold— 

Her homes left bare—her hearth-stones cold! 

And list! a bugle note is blown— 

She comes, she comes to claim her own! 
She comes to claim her own, &c. 





What a rich and fruitful theme for a poet is this! 
How replete with high and beautiful inspiration—how 
full of the true spirit of genuine poetry! What tree is 
there, among all we have loved, and upon each of which 
our thoughts have rested and still rest with such happy 
memories, that does not seem ready to tell us some tale 
of pleasure or of sadness—that does not seem, while 
it waves over our heads, as if it had memory of the 
past, and breath and voice to utter its secrets ? 

I have been a passionate admirer of forests and 


woody retreats from my earliest days; and I have 
thrown together many a tribute to their praise, from 
many a worshipper of their beauty; and I shall close 
this rambling transcript, by pointing out some of the 
prettiest of them to your notice, and that of your 


readers:— 
——‘* The leafy hills so calmi: 
There seems no living thing in ai! ihe scene, 
Only that lavish garniture of green, 
Gold-tinted, where the pine tree tapers high.’ 


She comes as for her rights she must, 
To hurl oppression to the dust ; 

And with her heart’s last drops restore 
Her sons those blessings known of yore! 


But brighter prospects smile at last— 
The threat’ning storm has o’er us passed, 
That beams return of cheering day : 
Give honor to Calhoun and Clay ! 
The trumpet’s sound dies on the gale— 
Who would to arms, when words prevail ? 
The olive bough waves fresh and green— 
Hope blossoms, where despair has been— 
And union, justice, joy, combine 
For all our rescued land to shine. 
Our rescued land to shine, &e. 
The dove unto our ark returns—- 
With rapture every bosom burns; 
While high in air, floats proud and free 
The star-—bright flag of liberty. 





Percival. 


E. A. S. 
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ODE TO THE EAGLE. 
BY J. CARROLL BRENT. 


Bird of the piercing glance, that once of yore 

The bolt and arrows of Jove’s anger bore, 

That gazing sunward, dost all dauntless soar 

Where human ken may trace thy path no more,— 
To thee I raise my lay! 


Afar and boldly through the trackless sky, 

Where stars revolve, and guardian spirits sigh, 

And madden’d comets whirl portentous by 

Amid their spheres eccentric, wild and high 
Thou cleavest on thy way. 


Upon some giant mountain’s snow-capp’d peak, 

Thy parents fed thee with the bloody beak, 

And when thy infant plumes as yet were weak, 

Taught thee unaw’d the realms of air to seek, 
And bathe thee in their light. 


And when thou heard’st their animating cry 

Jorne to thy senses, as the wind went by, 

The ray of courage fired thy youthful eye, 

For then thou knewest that the twain were nigh 
To guide thee in thy flight. 


And oh! young bird, how beautiful the sight, 

As first thine eye gaz’d from the dizzy height ; 

And inly conscious of thy native might, 

Thy wings thou first extended with delight 
Upon the unknown air! 


Thy anxious parents watch’d that first essay, 
And spurr’d thee onward in thy daring way— 
Show’d thee perhaps where far below, the prey, 
Calm and unconscious, seem’d to frisk and play, 
Though doom’d to stain thy lair. 


But when thy infant strength had mighty grown, 

And thy pleas’d parents bade thee soar alone, 

The ancient mountains echo’d back the moan 

Of victims, borne all reeking to thy throne 
Upon those mountain peaks. 


With tireless pinions, mounting swift and high, 
Thou sped’st in noisy triumph through the sky, 
And breath’d afar the note of victory, 
As low and fainter wax’d the victim’s cry, 

Its agonizing shricks. 


When storms afar their awful fury cast, 

And joyous ruin rode the howling blast, 

The unchain’d tempest sweeping wildly past, 

And dread confusion, terrible and vast, 
Stalk’d in his ire abroad. 


With fierce delight thy pinions sounded there, 
As thou victorious mock’d the fiends of air, 
Who vainly round thee wrapt their sulphur glare, 
And all indignant thee rejoicing bear 

Unto the throne of God. 


With well poised wings, and penetrating ken, 

Thou pausest sometimes o’er the homes of men, 

And can but feel thyself superior then 

In native strength, and boundless freedom, when 
Thou sportest with the storm. 


rs 





Then thou did’st hear perchance the deaden’d hum 
Of life’s excitement, from our planet come ; 
And from those regions of primeval gloom, 
Where haply chaos found his mystic tomb, 

Thou showest man thy form. 


Bird of the daring plume! a brighter fate 
Hail’d thee the battle beacon of a state, 
Whose sons, sublimely daring to be great, 
Broke the curs’d fetters of a tyrant’s hate, 
Beneath their stripes and stars. 


Before thy sacred banner, tyranny 
Quail’d, when the war shout of the brave was high, 
And ’fore the lightnings of thy scorching eye 
The proud invader turn’d his steps to fly, 
Forgetful of his scars, 


Emblem of Freedom—Liberty’s own child— 

*Mid peopled town or o’er the former wild, 

Where taste and labor since have jointly smil’d, 

And plenty dwells where art and genius toil’d, 
Thy votive flag doth wave! 


And where Columbia’s gallant navies ride 

The angry billow, or the placid tide, 

A nation’s honor, and a freeman’s pride— 

The flag which thou hast hallow’d, far and wide 
Protects the truly brave. 


I long, bold rider of the winds, -like thee 

To leap afar all fetterless and free ; 

And on imagination’s pinions see 

What worlds and spirits of the air may be 
Encounter’d by thy wing. 


As thee, perchance, when from the prison clay 

The yearning soul dissolves at death away, 

Afar and joyous in its flight, it may 

Soar like thee, Eagle, to the source of day, 
Where smiles eternal spring. 





PROVIDENCE: 
A SKETCH, 
IN THE MANNER OF JOUN NEAL. 


I believe it though; nor wouldall your rhetoric avail 
to convince me that it was not. 

Was not what—Paul Cleaveland? A narrow es- 
cape—a miraculous preservation, or a providential in- 
terposition—which ? 

There now, Peter, you always look at a fellow so: 
and turn up your nose, and curl up your lip to match, 
with that wicked leer of your two gray eyes: but for 
all that, I do think the finger of God was in it. 

In what, brother Paul? 

Why, Mary, for the matter of that, in what is it not 
visible? Your brother would have you think the Al- 
mighty hand is never outstretched but to disarrange the 
order of nature,—nor his finger upraised but to point 
out devices to awe, and thunder-strike the hearts of his 
creatures, But you, Mary, you—with all your beau- 
tiful feelings about God, and nature, and harmony, and 





soul—you will not be misled by such sophistry. Look 
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at yonder star, up there—in the clear blue sky—see ! it 
“ shoots madly from its sphere”—and look ! it is running 
down the arch of heaven like a chain of molten gold,— 
there—there ; see its last scattered traces, like the lu- 
minous trail which a mighty ship has left in her wake, 
as she treads her midnight path? And now, where 
is it? And wherefore did it fall? Was not God’s 
finger in that, Paul Cleaveland? And was it not in 
the wind, and lightning, and hail? And is it not now 
there—there, where that calm and placid stream ripples 
along on its quiet way, glistening in the star-light, like 
a fairy carpet of studded silver? “You are always tell- 
ing, Paul, of the interposition of Providence; as if Pro- 
vidence did not interpose between the conception and 
execution of man’s every design ;—as if— 

Well, Peter, but hear me. Last night, as I was tell- 
ing you— 

There it is, now. 
part— 

Let me speak, will you ? you will have all the talk, 
and so you always would, Pete Lamson : but you shan’t 
interrupt me now. 

Go on, Cleaveland. 

Well, then, take your eyes away from my face, and 
have done whistling between your teeth: how can a 
man tell his story, when another is a— 

Go on, Paul! 

Yes brother Paul, do go ou! 

I was last night reading in my chamber, and I had 
drawn my table up to my bed, so that I could throw 
back my chair and lean upon my pillow, and still have 
my candle near enough to me to permit me to read by 
it easily. Right opposite, you remember the window, 
Mary, facing the north-west—well, right opposite that 
window, sat I, reading— 

What were you reading, Paul ? 

How you do interrupt me: I can’t go on, if— 

Don’t, Peter! don’t. 

Go on, Paul Cleaveland. 

Well there I was, reading—no matter what--and in 
that same window was my £olian harp, and the beau- 
tifully breathing breezes from the gentle west were 
playing over its strings with a thousand unwritten and 
unconceived harmonies, and so soothing were they, that 
they threw over me a dreamy slumber: how long I slept, 
I know not; perhaps for two or three hours, when a 
quick chilliness came over me, as from the open- 
ing on a sudden of an air-passage in a subterranean 
chamber, and a shrill and clashing burst of wild music, 
as if a thousand lyres were at the same moment swept 
rudely, came upon my ear, and I started to my feet. 
The only light in the room was that which was dimly 
shed from a small bit of paper, which had been fastened 
around the bottom of my candle to support it in its stick ; 
and which had caught fire after the candle had burned 
down, and was fast consuming as it lay upon the cotton 
coverlid of my bed, blazing and burning, when the gust 
of wind which caused the pealing of the harp to waken 
me, blew it to the ground, as I then thought. I looked 
out at the window—the wind had just beiore changed, 
and now came fresh from the north-west, and the first 
blast of the gale had awakened me in time to— 

To what, Paul? for the fire would have fallen from 
the cotton sheet by the force of the wind, even if it had 
not aroused you; and of course— 


Mary, you see! Now for my 





True! but who then would have been awake, to dis- 
cover that this same paper, but half-burned, had fallen 
into my ammunition basket, beneath my bed, where I 
had placed it the day before, on my return from shoot- 
ing,—and over which I had all this time been sleeping,— 
and—— 


Why—Paul! 
J. F. 0. 





MY CHILD! MY DAUGHTER! 


My Child! My innocent and happy child! 
My Daughter! 


There’s no power in words to teach 

A lesson to man’s heart, like that he reads 
In the soft speaking eye, that tells of love, 
And trusting confidence, and harmless joys, 
And happy retrospects, and hope unclouded. 
Such our first mother’s lot in Eden’s bowers, 
When, face to face, from God’s own lips, she heard 
The words of truth unerring, and inhaled 
The atmosphere of love, lending new odors 
To rose and violet, which yet breathe of Him— 

“ Like as a father pitieth his children !” 
Ask thine own heart. What prompts the strict restraint 
That hedges round that infant, lest she wound 
Her delicate fingers with the thorns that lurk 
Unseen beneath the flower; that detains 
Her step from wandering where the adder creeps ; 
That guards her heart from thoughts, that taint and 

poison 

The spotless soul, and prompt to deeds, which time 
Can ne’er recall? Why, from that sunny face, 
Reflects not back thine own th’ unclouded light 
That beams upon thee? 


She is innocent 
And happy. What art thou? What hadst thou been, 
Hadst thou, thus trusting in a Father’s love, 
Thus guided by his hand, thy sinless way 
Through life unwavering kept? Why to His eye 
Turns not thine own, with that undoubting look 
Of happy confidence ? 


But hark! That cry ! 
The playful urchin has o’erstept her bounds ; 
And the torn garment, and the bleeding hands, 
Proclaim at once her fault and punishment. 


Art thou offended? Yes. For well thou knowest 
The thorn that rends her flesh is innocent, 
Compared with that which disobedience plants 
Within the rebel heart. But mark her tears! 
They flow, not merely for the tattered frock 
And bleeding fingers. She has seen the frown, 
“ Though but the graver countenance of love,” 
Yet new to her; and she forgets all pain 
But that which your displeasure gives. You pardon. 
Yes. You forgive; and dry her tears with kisses, 
And the warm blood that gems her waxen fingers 
Your lip drinks fondly ; and the crimson drop 
Flows to your heart, and seems to lend its purity 
To the black stream that struggles through your veins. 
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Again you press her cheek, and to your face 
Turn up her blenching eye, that she may see 
That yet her father smiles in love, and finds 

Repentance lovelier still than innocence. 


Hen thus “a father pitieth his children !” 
E’en thus your Father calls on you to look 
Upon that countenance of love divine 
That smiles on erring and repentant man. 
Look on that smile: and be your past transgressions 
The measure of His mercy and your love. 
Allis forgot. Love much; and live forever. 





GLIMPSES INTO THE BIOGRAPHY 


OF A NAMELESS TRAVELLER, * 


CHAP. VI. 


Traits of travel—wonderful phenomenon-—-active benovolence— 
highways and byways—rage, jealousy, romance and steam- 
boats--repentance—-the power of sleep. 

There is a sage Ethiopian adage, which is evidently 
founded upon the closest scrutiny into human cha- 
racter ; it is this—“ white man very unsartain.” Our 
driver was a white man, and he was decidedly uncer- 
tain. When within four hours ride of our journey’s 
end, he upset the coach! 

This “unfortunate accident” happened just as the 
sun should have been “rising over the mountain tops, 
and with a flood of glorious splendor, deluging the land- 
scape” without wetting it. But Mr. Sol is a philoso- 
pher as well as a painter; and at that time he chanced 
to be experimenting in hydraulics. He was operating 
on the upper side of a water-scape. 

The last mentioned phenomenon, which I hope Mr. 
Silliman will not fail to notice in the next number of 
his Journal, had the appearance of a long, broad, high, 
deep, black cloud, rather narrower at the base than at 
the apex, and considerably wider at the apex than at the 
base. It is certain it was no common rain cloud ; for 
the water, shorily after, escaped from it, as was lately 
the case in Baltimore, according to the newspapers of 
that city of monuments and inundations, “in one entire 
sheet ;” and not, as in common:thunder gusts, divided 
into petty drops. Yet it was not a water-spout any 
more than the Baltimore affair. Perhaps there is very 
little pedantry in saying it has been properly named 
above. It was a water-scape. 

It may be as well here to satisfy the readevr’s curiosity 
in regard to the termination of so uncommon an acci- 
dent as the upsetting of a stage coach, before I dilate 
upon its particular effects upon myself. So far as I 
know, then, the coach was broken as well as upset, 
and the next thing was to reset it upon the wheels; 
after which it was hauled to the door of a blacksmith’s 
shop, one, two or three miles distant (as the case might 
have been,) ata snail’s pace, and with great difficulty— 
the passengers, save one—poor thing !—walking. 

* A long illness of the writer of ‘* Glimpses into the Biogra- 
phy of a Nameless Traveller,” has caused a suspension of the 


series for some months. It is now resumed; and, we have rea- 


son to hope, his plan will be followed out to its natural close, 
without further interruption. 
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It may be considered a pleasing interruption to the 
monotony of stage coach travelling, when the driver 
politely requests you to walk two or three miles up the 
side of a steep mountain, gratis, in order to relieve his 
horses; and it is doubtless highly agreeable to a 
genuine sportsman, to wade majestically in his big 
boots through a marshy level; but with light pumps, 
and a heavy cloak, an empty stomach and a full heart, 
and worse than all, with a tremendous waterscape 
hanging over you, my experience whispers that the 
least said about “a delightful and refreshing variety,” 
is soonest mended. 

And yet these little way side accidents, like adver- 
sity, have their uses. They are as positively neces- 
sary to the existence of those locomotive gentlemen, 
who carry note books for the purpose of displaying 
their ignorance to their particular friends, after they 
arrive at home, as to those stationary engines of mis- 
representation, who edit newspapers for the purpose of 
exposing their credulity to the public at large. Unfor- 
tunately for all such gentry, however, our accident pro- 
duced neither “ food for worms” nor the coroner. Nei- 
ther was it one of those special providences—“ a hair- 
breadth escape of all the passengers”—which redound 
so much to the edification of Christendom in general, 
and to the particular encouragement of worthy drivers 
(with large families,) who occasionally lighten their 
sorrows and their coaches, in a fit of that abstraction 
from the world and its troubles, which is the known 
effect of keeping up one’s spirits, by an upward mo- 
tion of the elbow. It was a genuine, old fashioned 
accident—such as occurred before that luxury, which 
always supervenes upon wealth in the old world, and 
upon speculation in the new, had made people’s bones 
brittle and their sinews tender. It produced neither a 
broken arm, nor a leg, nor a collar bone, nor even a 
neck. It caused neither premature death, nor (as far 
as I know) birth, nor any of those strange and unac- 
countable things which have so alarmingly augmented 
since the earth received its last visit from the great 
comet, and Senator Walker of Mississippi “ walked 
into” Congress, in favor of little speculators, versus the 
big ones; whereupon single gentlemen with small capi- 
tals commenced perilling their lives to outride “tripple 
postage.” In short, our accident would not have af- 
forded a professed paragraph-writer for a penny paper 
the least pretence for the use of the words “ dreadful 
casualty,” or “‘ awful catastrophe ;” even allowing for 
the very temperate adherence to truth which particu- 
larly distinguishes “them gentlemen.” 

And yet our accident was bad enough—it was worse 
than that—it was too bad. Our big passenger said it 
was so, and the little one swore to it, both in French 
and English. If such was their case, mine was truly 
miserable. Not for myself, but for one who, at that 
moment, was nearer to me than any on earth beside. 
Miss Standup—my Araminta—was thrown down with 
such force as to knock the breath out of her! 

A pause of one moment, gentle reader, you will not 
deny to my injured feelings. 

* a * * * ca * * 

Upon this melancholy occasion I was as nearly dis- 
tracted as it is easy to imagine one in my precise situa- 
tion must have been. Nevertheless, I think I may say 


without egotism, that I retained my presence of mind. 
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I drew Araminta from the coach with difficulty, and, 
with a “giant’s strength,” carried her some distance 
beyond the hubbub of the accident; including the 
curses—not soft, but shallow—of the diminutive pas- 
senger. I laid her upon a bank of earth (exactly re- 
sembling a fashionable sofa,) which seemed to be—and, 
perhaps, was—made for the purpose. She lay perfectly 
motionless—the dark shade of the waterscape, high 
above her, resting blackly upon her (theretofore) intel- 
ligent features. I bent over her—not a sign of respi- 
ration encouraged me—there was no alternative—and 
I loosened her bombazin dress to the waist! As I 
performed this act, a red morocco case roiled slowly to 
the ground from her unbound bosom. 

Gracious heaven! what was within that morocco? 
Was it a miniature—and of a rival—and worn next 
her heart too? The thought was madness, and at that 
horrid moment I could have plunged the very knife, 
with which I had just sought to restore her to life, into 
her “heart’s core!”” But I held my hand, and resolved 
to be satisfied. ‘I shall know ere long, and then ‘i 
I muttered between my ground teeth as I placed the 
wretched bauble, which I had picked up, securely in 
my pocket. 

Had I reflected a moment, I might have known—but 
who knows any thing amid the horrid rage of jealousy? 
and never was mortal man more completely under the 
dominion of that ‘“‘green-eyed monster which doth 
make the meat it feeds on.” Suffice it that I enacted 
not Othello forthwith, in real life. 

I was suddenly recalled to some degree of calmness 
by perceiving a slight motion of the chest—“ the gen- 
tlest undulation of the beauteous bosom” of that lovely 
but faithless sufferer. I saw she was, beyond question, 
recovering ; but whether in that dread struggle be- 
tween conscience and injured affection, I was glad or 
sorry, I own, with shame, that even at this distant day, 
it is difficult to say with certainty. 

There are passages in the life of every man over 
which it were well he could draw a veil: let me enjoy 
the privilege here. 

A lightning-like conviction of the mortification she 
must experience, when she should discover her exposed 
situation in my presence, interposed at this moment, 
I remained one instant, rivetted to the spot, in doubt 
whether IT should not assist recovering nature by bring- 
ing some water in my hat and dashing it in her face ; 
but in that very instant, as if to decide for me, nature 
resolved to assist herself. The waterscape began to 
let out ; in that “one entire sheet,” Baltimorean man- 
ner, alluded to above; and, with an instinctive delicacy, 
which, despite my rough bringing up, I ever have 
and hope I ever shall possess, I plunged—a melancholy 
Jacques—into the deep obscurity of the thick woods 
which skirted that scene of too deeply tried affection. 

During that dreary day I trudged on, the storm in 
my bosom rivalling that which careered on high. I 
could not bear to seek the coach, for that must bring 
me in contact with Araminta ; and with all the energy 
I could summon, I could not open that fatal morocco 
case. Toward night I came in sight of the “Father 
of Rivers,” just as one of those floating palaces, the 
comforts of which every western traveiler remembers, 
came booming furiously against the strong current, like 
a mammoth war-horse of the genii, pawing up the 








mud from the bottom of the river, and snorting forth 
real fire into the clouds. 

I hailed her—a boat was sent for me; and I was 
soon seated at one of the very best suppers it has been 
my fortune to enjoy in all my travels. 

If I had taken dinner or breakfast, or even a lunch, 
that day, or any regular meal the day before, or dinner 
or tea the day before that, it is probable the disturbed 
state of my mind would have prevented me from eat- 
ing a morsel; but I did eat, and immoderately—to the 
manifest surprise of the healthy passengers and the 
utter horror of the dyspeptics. Yet it may not have 
been hunger that urged me on: it seemed a sort of 
heedlessness—a desperation—a fury—engendered by 
mental misery. If the reader has never seen a con- 
firmed madman eat, he can scarcely form an adequate 
idea of my voracity on that occasion. But let the 
cause of it have been what it might, one thing is cer- 
tain—it was a glorious supper—so rich, so varied, and 
such cooking! I could have forgiven the whole crew 
of that boat if the boiler had burst the same night. 
Nay, more—I could censcientiously have signed a card 
the next morning (if not too badly scalded to write,) 
forever exonerating the captain, who encouraged and 
presided over such a table, from all blame, without 
looking an instant into the matter. I consider the 
point beyond question—it is impossible the provider of 
such glorious cheer could be either unskilful or careless. 

Whether the supper gave me more nerve, or from 
what cause soever it arose, I resolved not to retire until 
[ had opened the fatal little package I still carried 
about me—at whatever sacrifice of peace and comfort, I 
resolved to know my fate. It was late—the cabin floor 
was strewed with sleeping negroes and dirty boots; the 
state room doors were shut, and the heavy curtains were 
drawn darkly around a hundred snorers in the berths, 
Even the bar was closed, and its obliging attendant— 
the cares of the day forgotten—lay stretched at full 
length, in the arms of Morpheus, on the cabin table. 
Not a sound was heard save the eternal boom, boom, of 
the high pressure engines, and the regular tread of the 
temperate individual whose duty it is to attend the 
water buckets on the hurricane-deck, and to watch lest 
the sparks from the chimneys should fall elsewhere 
than in the river. It was a fitting time for my pur- 
pose—a single spermaceti, with a large winding-sheet 
at the side, burned dimly and flickeringly in the draught 
of air which swept coldly through the solitary “ social 
hall.” Cautiously I gazed around—and finding not a 
soul near me, 1 approached the spectral light with a 
mingled feeling of horror, and the burning desire of 
revenge. 

With a trembling and passionate motion, I forced 
open the little object of my distress, and I am almost 
ashamed to own the mortifying result. There was 
within the likeness of no rival, and the character of 
Araminta, on that score, stood purged and effulgent! 
There was nothing there to justify my desertion of 
her. No, there was nothing within the casket—nothing, 
but those accursed, contemptible jewels which had al- 
ready caused that deeply injured woman so much an- 
noyance! 

Why had I not recognized that casket when it first 
fell from her bosom? Was it not that I was a fool, 
maddened by jealousy, and ready to receive “ trifles 
Vor. IIl.—65 
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light as air? for “confirmations strong as proofs from 
holy writ?” But even allowing this, I knew her, and 
I knew with what a faithful pertinacity she had fol- 
lowed me through the “darkness and doubt” of the 
preceding day and night; and I ought to have known 
that that casket contained the image of no rival. But 
it was now too late for reparation—she was travelling 
by land and I by water—probably in widely different 
directions, and with no clue to each other’s motions. 
“Fool, dotard, savage, Choctaw, perfidious wretch,” 
ejaculated I, pulling my hair and senselessly mis- 
naming mysélf. But it availed nothing—my better 
reason 


*¢ Answer’d with the Roman, 
“ ¢Tt is too late.? 


* * * * * + . * 

I believe I am singularly constituted. Rage or sor- 
row will put me to sleep as easily and suddenly as 
fatigue. As I threw myself into my berth, I was full 
of Araminta and her wrongs. I wished passionately 
for impossibilities—for her immediate presence—I 
wished to make her reparation deep as my repentance. 
As I drew the cover over me and shut my eyes, I can 
remember distinctly, that the feeling increased. I 
could have wept, and I thought of doing so. Surely I 
owed her the tribute of a few paltry tears. It was her 
right, and [ meant to yield it; but I verily believe that 
in half a minute more I was fast asleep! 





LINES 


In the Album of the late Miss M. T. R——, now Mrs. ——, of 
South Carolina. 


As one who may not see again 
The form of her who asks his song, 
Invokes some blessing in his strain, 
Tocrown with joy and keep from wrong ;— 


So, in thy book of blooms and flow’rs, 
Sweet maid, the wanderer notes his pray’r, 
And calls down health, and happy hours, 
To keep thee young, and good and fair— 


To win thee joys that may not fade, 
And hopes that will not vex nor fly ; 
A spirit, like its Maker’s made, 
A happy home, a quiet sky ;— 


Nor these alone,—the sunny dreams, 

That glide o’er Eden flow’rs, and prove 
Etherial airs, immortal gleams 

That crown with heav’n, and come with love. 


And if, within thy maiden heart 

There lurk a warm and secret flame ; 
Oh, be it, of thyself a part, 

And well-adored and love its name : 


Nor felt in vain ;—for at thy shrine, 
Oh, may the loved adorer stand, 

With spirit formed to mate with thine, 
And feed its fires with gentle hand. 


ALCEUS, 





- - - - — —- += —- 7 
A SWEDISH POEM. 
The Saga [or Legend] of Frithiof : By Esaias Tegner. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish. London: 1835. pp. 222.* 


The first sensation which three-fourths of our rea- 
ders will experience, upon seeing the caption of this 
article, will probably be surprise, at the novelty of a 
poem from the neighborhood of the Arctic zone. They 
will find it somewhat hard to realize the idea of an 
epic, in twenty-four cantos, coming from furry, frozen 
Finland—the climate of the white bear and the rein- 
deer. ‘The common thought among us--if perchance 
that out-of-the-way region occurs to our thoughts at 
all--is, that imagination there, like the waters and 
mountains, is ice-bound for more than nine months in 
the year; that amid such snowy wastes, the streams of 
Castalia cannot flow freely enough for deep or length- 
ened inspiration; and that the utmost effort of any 
muse in that dense atmosphere, is to flutter through a 
few quatrains on the subject of love, or drink, or war-- 
such as the Laplander’s Ode to his Mistress, which we 
read, of yore, in The Spectator. Vine-covered hills, 
and vallies laughing with luscious fruits and waving 
with plenteous harvests, are the abodes we habitually 
allot to poetic genius: and though Burns, Campbell, 
Beattie, Scott, Home, and Allan Ramsay—to say no- 
thing of Ossian--have tuned the lyre at the foot of 
Scotland’s bare, brown mountains, to strains such as 
Greece or Italy might not disdain; yet we are accus- 
tomed to explain this away by referring to the insular 
position of Britain, as mitigating the effect of her far 
northern latitude,—and to the influence of civilization, 
still further assuaging the natural rigors of her sky. 
The fantasy, that in climes so much ‘ beyond the solar 
road,’ genius must sicken and fancy must die,—despite 
both examples and reasonings to the contrary—-remains 


* For a copy of this work, we are indebted to one of Virginia’s 
fairest and most accomplished daughters,—wife to him, whose 
bravery and military skill are the most distinguished among her 
living sons. 

[Since this article was committed to the printer, we have seen 
a notice of Frithiof’s Saga in the North American Review ; 
written, apparently, by one familiar with the language of Swe- 
den, and even personally with her cities, woods, and hills.—He 
awards much less merit to the present translation than we do: 
condemning it as free—nay, even licentiously paraphrastical. 
One who well understands the original of a foreign poem, al- 
ways thus differs from one who does not understand it, with re- 
spect to atranslation. The former prefers a literal version ; the 
latter a spirited--that is to say a free—one. Thus a friend 
of ours who has the Greek Homer at his finger’s ends, extols 
Cowper’s translation above Pope’s :—a judgment refuted by the 
fact, that Pope is in every library of a hundred volumes, while 
Cowper can rarely be found in those of five thousand,—or in any 
bookstore. Thus, too, Don Quixote, recently done into Eng- 
lish by Jarvis, is preferred by Spanish scholars to Smollet’s 
version—which, to our poor English mind, is as far before the 
other, as life and wit excel dulness. Thus, again, the North 
American Review appears to deem certain renderings given by 
itself, of passages in Tegner’s Poem, superior in merit to those 
given by the London translators: while we are quite sure that 
99 out of every hundred English readers—and tasteful ones 
too--would prefer the latter no less decidedly, than they would 
prefer Murphy’s flowing and elegant (though too free) trans- 
lation of Tacitus, to the butchery perpetrated on him by a com; 
mon schoolboy. 

The Review informs us, that Tegner is a Bishop—now some- 
what aged, but still retaining his faculties of body and mind, 
and enjoying the name which this work has gained him,--of 
“*the Swedish Homer.?’] 
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rooted in our minds: nor shall we be disabused of the 
prejudice, till oft-repeated instances shall have demon- 
strated its groundlessness. The effusion now before 
us, is one of these instances—is one of the most power- 
ful, practical evidences, that Genius, like sustTice and 
couRaGE, has no climate—no country; or if any, that 
she must find it where the free-spirited exile of old 
found his country ;-- 


‘© Ubi Libertas, ibi Patria !” 
‘¢ Where thou art, oh Liberty ! there is my home!” 


“THe Saca or Fritnior” does indeed embody un- 
questionable proofs of great poetical talent. Even un- 
der the disadvantage of a translation—and that, by 
three different hands—a disadvantage heightened per- 
haps by its being the first English version ever made— 
this poem displays a richness and beauty of thought in 
its detail, and an originality in its general conformation, 
such as mark it for the work of nocommon mind. The 
versification too—judging from what the translator’s 
preface tells us of the singular resemblance between 
the two languages, rendering it easy to translate lite- 
rally without dulness—and judging, too, from the pre- 
valent vigor and harmony of numbers in this English 
version—the versification too, of the original, must 
abound in melody and power. 

“TEGNER,” says the preface, is “‘one of the most 
distinguished poets of Sweden. This work was pub- 
lished at Stockholm in 1825; and so rapid was its suc- 
cess, that in 1831, it had already gone through as many 
as five editions. Its celebrity was not long confined to 
Sweden. Shortly after its appearance, Miller gave an 
elegant and faithful Danish version of it: and in Ger- 
many it received the unusual honor of being translated 
by three different persons; viz.—-the baroness de Hel- 
wig, Dr. Mohnike, and M. Rudolph Schley. Each of 
these versions enjoys a high reputation, and has passed 
through three or four editions. It seems high time, 
therefore, that a poem so popular, and admired in the 
countries where its merits could be best appreciated, 
should receive the homage of the English reader. * * * 
The legend on which the poem is founded, and to which 
the author has adhered pretty closely, is of great anti- 
quity. Frithiof, the Viking, must have flourished in 
the eighth or ninth century, a considerable time before 
the introduction of Christianity into Scandinavia. The 
author has taken this occasion to interweave various 
interesting allusions to the Gothic mythology, and to 
introduce many striking examples of its operation and 
influence. Of supernatural agency he has, with great 
good taste, been sparing. The 24th canto contains a 
short but clear analysis of the Edda doctrine; there is 
also a touching allusion to the future appearance of the 
Christian religion in Scandinavia, in a prophetic strain, 
and ina style worthy of Virgil. The monotony inci- 
dent to most poems has been ingeniously avoided, by 
each canto being written in a different metre, the result 
of which is an uninterrupted freshness, variety, and 
spirit.” 

We shall present the reader of the Messenger with 
an outline of the story contained in the poem; and 
then add some extracts, to give him an idea of its 
poetical quality. 

Fritnior; the son of a rich landed proprietor named 


Sogn,* were brought up together in the house and under 
the care of Hilding, a trusty subject, to whom king 
Bele and his friend Thorsten had confided their off- 
spring in childhood. Frithiof grew up, accomplished 
in every manly exercise ; Ingeborga ripened into wo- 
manhood, graced with all the charms which even a 
princess need desire. From the tenderest years, they 
played together: roamed the wood, climbed the moun- 
tain, and forded the torrent. A passionate attachment 
necessarily ensued between them. Frithiof encoun- 
tered the fiercest wild beasts, to present Ingeborg with 
their spoils. He carved her name on trees; he com- 
posed songs, in which she was likened to the rosy- 
winged and golden-haired beings, that adorn the palace 
of Freya,j—and her beauty made to surpass that of 
Odin’s{ own consort. Ingeborg, in return, dreamed of 
Frithiof. He, or one modelled after him, was the hero 
of her songs: and she embroidered his image as fore- 
most in all the hunting matches and battle-scenes 
wrought by her needle. Hilding saw the trouble his 
wards were preparing for themselves, and warned 
Frithiof to shun the hope of so unequal an alliance. 
“She is the daughter of a king, and a descendant of 
Odin,”—said the prudent and good old man: “let not 
the son of a mere bonde§ aspire to the hand of a royal 
and heaven-descended maiden.” But his counsels were 
laughed to scorn. 

At length King Bele lay upon his death-bed. His 
two sons and fair daughter, with Thorsten and Frithiof, 
are summoned to attend him. He appoints both sons 
to succeed him on the throne; entrusting, however, to 
Helge the elder, a superior authority, and especially 
delegating to him paternal power over Ingeborga, He 
gives them much good advice, commends to them the 
studious cultivation of Frithiof’s friendship, and bids 
them farewell. Thorsten then declared his resolution 
not to outlive his friend the King. He gave his son, 
too, a long and earnest exhortation to faith, valor, and 
loyalty: and soon afterwards, the aged heroes were 
borne together to the tomb. 

Helge and Halfdan ascended the throne. Helge was 
gloomy, superstitious, haughty and cruel. Halfdan was 
a blooming boy, light-minded and effeminate, yet kind- 
hearted and brave. 

Frithiof also succeeds to his father Thorsten’s 
wealth—his palace and domain of Framnes, with herds, 
flocks, and treasures vast and rare. The banquet hall 
in the palace could with ease contain five hundred 
guests. Its ceiling was of strongest fir, its walls of 
firmest oak: the table, of oak, polished and shining 
like a hero’s sword, extended nearly from end to end ; 
surmounted, at its head, by a throne for the chief, 
placed between two stately columns, on which stood 
the images of Frey|| and Opin. Here Thorsten had 
been used to sit, on the spoils of a vanquished bear, 
quaffing mead, and recounting to the joyous partakers 
of his hospitality the achievements of his prime, when, 


*A country probably coinciding with a part of modern Swe- 
den. 

¢ The Scandinavian Venus. 

{ Odin was the Jupiter, and Frigga was the Juno, of Scandi- 
navian mythology. 

§ Bonde—cultivator. It is a word of two syllables. Sois Bele. 

|| Frey seems to have been, in Scandinavia, what Apollo and 





Thorsten, and Incesorea, the daughter of Bele king of 


Bacchus were with the heathen of Greece and Itaiy. 
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as a Viking,* he had borne his conquering flag through 
the Baltic and around the Western islands. While 
they silently watched his lips—as the bee fondly clings 
to the fragrant rose—-a fire blazing on a stone pavement 
in the centre, diffused warmth and light throughout the 
hall. The rest of the floor was covered with straw. 
The walls were hung with casques, corslets, gleaming 
swords, and bucklers so bright that the maiden who 
bore around the cup of hydromel,t blushed and threw 
down her laughing eyes, to see her form reflected a 
hundred fold. . The larders were filled with viands, the 
vaults with rare liquors, the granaries with corn, and 
the more secret repositories with gold and jewels. But 
there were three things, more precious than all other 
treasures. The first wasa sword called Angurvadel, or 
“The Lightning’s Brother ;”” made in the far East, by 
the Gnomes; of steel so firm and sharp, that nothing 
could resist its edge. At fifteen years of age, Thorsten’s 
father with this sword had delivered a beautiful princess 
from a hideous giant whom he slew. The blade alone 
sufficed to illumine the hall, like lightning, or a meteor, 
flashing through the midnight sky; and was engraved 
with many runes, or mystic letters, which none in those 
northern regions could understand. The second wasa 
bracelet, wrought of chisselled gold, and graved with 
devices as varied and curious as those upon the shield 
of Achilles; being made, indeed by Vaulunder, the 
deity answering to Vulcan. A robber and magician 
named Soté had once stolen this bracelet from Thors- 
ten; who prevailed upon King Bele to aid him in re- 
covering it. They sail to an insular rock, where, in a 
vast cavern, dwelt the robber. They cast lots for the 
honor of going in to battle with him: it falls upon 
Thorsten. He enters—bursts open a bolted iron gate— 
and holds a combat, the particulars of which he never 
would relate. To all inquiries, he would answer only 
with silent trembling. Bele heard first from within a 
wild, demoniac song; then the sudden clashing of 
bucklers and swords: anon a loud, fearful shriek ; and 
then, profound silence. Next, Thorsten rushed pale 
and haggard from the cave, displaying in triumph the 
bracelet which he had won by a struggle with the 
DeabD-FIEND—Wwith a sPECTRE of FLAME!—The third 
treasure of Frithiof’s inheriting, was a wonderful ship, 
named Ellida; a gift of gir} to Thorsten’s father, in 
requital of hospitality. The hull was formed of a 
single trunk, without seam or nail—its color green and 
blue—its shape and length like those of a dragon—the 
prow, of gold—the poop, a serpent’s tail with white 
scales—the sails black, and bound with scarlet. She 
outstripped the eagle, nay even the lightning, in speed ; 
and without pilot or crew, the self-directed helm and 
rigging took, ever, the course her master chose. Fri- 
thiof, besides, had living treasures, in twelve sage war- 
riors, the friends and comrades of his father; and in 
many a stout arm and brave heart, nearer to himself 
in age, and ready to do all his behests. Foremost of 
these last, was Biorn ;§ who shone amongst the vete- 
rans, like a fresh rose amidst faded leaves in Autumn— 


* Viking, means the chieftain of sea adventurers. The vene- 
rable Thorsten, itis to be feared, had been little better than a 
pirate. 

t Mead. 

} God of the sea, answering to Neptune, 

§ Biorn is of one syllable. 
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gay asa boy, yet firm and bold as becomes the prime 
of manhood, and sage as he upon whose brow many 
winters had written the traces of thought. From child- 
hood, he had been as a brother to Frithiof: they had 
quaffed together the cup of blood ; and over that surest 
pledge of Northern faith, had sworn mutual and inex- 
tinguishable friendship. 

After a brief time of mourning, Frithiof was invited 
by Helge and Halfdan into the royal park. There, he 
saw Ingeborg: they exchanged the pressure of hands, 
and recollections of their childhood, and whispers of 
mutual affection. ‘Too soon, however, they were 
obliged to part: and, in his palace, Frithiof relapsed 
into sadness. Biorn strove to rouse him from lethargy : 


“¢ Why doth our eaglet idly rest ? 
Are his proud wings and talons torn ? 
What wounds now rankle in his breast ? 


‘Say, what canst thou, my friend, desire ? 
Hast thou not viands—-mead at will ? 
And scalds* enow, who never tire 
Thy praise to sing with accents shrill? 


‘Thy eager courser neighs in vain ; 
Thy falcons now impatient rise : 
Will Frithiof never hunt again ? 
What mean those stifled, deep-drawn sighs? 


‘Ellida sleeps not on the wave ; 
She heaves incessant on her side: 
Oh noble bark! why vainly rave? 
Quench’d is the gallant Frithiof’s pride ! 


*On straw I will not basely die; 
To Odin I my blood can drain,-- 
And thus avoid stern Hela’st eye, 
Her pale, blue cheek, and icy reign.’ ” 


Animated by this expostulation, or prompted by love, 
Frithiof mounted Ellida, and steered to the court of 
Bele’s sons. He found them holding a council of their 
people, by Bele’s tomb; and without preface, asked In- 
geborga in marriage. Helge, with stern pride, refused 
the proposal; telling the bold suitor that a maiden de- 
scended from Odin should be bride only to a monarch ; 
and offering him a vassal’s place in the royal train. In 
a transport of indignation, Frithiof drew his good 
sword, flashed it before the king’s daunted eyes, and 
cleft his golden shield at a blow; but forbore further 
violence, through reverence for the place. He then re- 
turned home. 

King Rive at that time reigned in Norway: a wise, 
virtuous and powerful, though an aged monarch. Under 
his sway of thirty years, his kingdom had prospered in 
peace, justice and liberty. Having lost his queen, he an- 
nounces to the assembled nobles, his resolve to claim 
the hand of King Bele’s daughter. Envoys are ac- 
cordingly despatched, bearing costly presents, and at- 
tended by bards, whose harps were to sound the glories 
of their venerable master. Arrived,—they keep was- 
sel for three days; on the fourth, they declare the ob- 
ject of their mission. Helge, whose “joy was priestly 
craft alone,” slays victims, and consults their entrails. 
The signs prove unfavorable. He therefore rejects 
Ring’s offer: and Halfdan adds words of contumely. 
The King of Norway instantly takes fire at the insult- 


* Bards. 
t Hela, the goddess of Death and of the Shades. 
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ing refusal ; he vows vengeance, and prepares for war. 
A hundred ships, with copper keels, laden with hel- 
meted and lance-armed warriors, bound over the waves. 
Helge also makes preparation ; and places his sister in 
the temple of Balder.* There she is sought and found 
by Frithiof, who enjoys a prolonged and rapturous in- 
terview,—-no less pure than rapturous—-resulting in a 
repetition of the most ardent vows of attachment. He 
had meantime sent word to Helge, that the only price 
for which his assistance in the coming war could be ob- 
tained, was the hand of Ingeborg. He now goes in 
person, to learn the king’s determination. 

Helge was throned in solemn state, amidst his coun- 
cil. His brow was black and fierce ; his gaze cold and 
scornful. Halfdan sat beside him, decked in jewels, 
and playing childishly with the handle of his sword. 
To Frithiof’s frank offer of help and deliverance if In- 
geborg might be his wife, a thousand swords of the sur- 
rounding warriors flashed consent; a thousand voices 
wished him success. Hilding reared his white locks, 
and in accents gentle yet earnest and persuasive, se- 
conded the suit: Halfdan, too, implored his brother to 
yield. But Helge remained dark and cold. Not deign- 
ing a look at Frithiof, he repulsed him harshly, with 
reproaches for having profaned the sacred grove of Bal- 
der, by there talking of earthly love. When they heard 
this imputation, undenied by Frithiof,—the warriors 
were seized with superstitious horror: they started 
aghast from him, as if he wore a plague-spot on his 
brow. Helge, with insolent clemency, announced to 
him that although the just punishment of sacrilege was 
death, yet his might be commuted to an expedition 
against a jarl (or earl) in one of the Western Islands, 
who had long withheld a tribute which he owed to Bele. 
“ Obtain that tribute,” said the tyrant, “and you are 
pardoned. The jarl doats like a miser upon his gold, 
and guards it like a dragon. Wrest it from him, and 
it will be a nobler feat than discoursing of love in Bal- 
der’s grove. Fail,—and you are banished forever from 
your country.” 

Full of rage, Frithiof returned to Ingeborg ; impart- 
ed to her the sentence of her brother; and besought her 
to flee with him over the sea, to some more friendly 
realm. He glowingly described the sea and Islands of 
Greece, of which tradition had informed him; and in 
those laurelled arbors, beneath a balmy sky, where 
the grape and orange grow untended,—he offered her 
a life of peace and joy. But his reasonings and per- 
suasions were vain. She declared her penitence for 
having violated the sanctity of Balder’s grove, and her 
resolution to atone for the offence by a life of devotion. 
In a long address, full of pathetic tenderness, she sooth- 
ed his anger; and they parted with protestations of 
perpetual fidelity. 

Frithiof once more embarked in Ellida: but scarcely 
had he left the shore when a furious storm arose—ex- 
cited by the prayers of Helge, to the fiends with whom 
he was allied. ‘T'wo of them ride before the good ship, 
on the flapping winds of the tempest: Ham arouses 
the wind : Heip cal!s down the snow. The sea-bird 
flies to land, with screams of affright; the lightning, for 


* Balder was the god of piety, warmth, and ‘ight; the son of 
Odin, and the most benevolent of the Scandinavian deities. The 
legend of his character, struggles, death, and resurrection, 
bears a faint analogy to the christian history of the Messiah. 











a moment, illumines the lurid darkness, with a fitful 
glare; the demons of terror, with fantastic visages, 
horribly yell as with fiendish delight they course it on 
the billows, and play with the sparkling foam. Undis- 
mayed, Frithiof holds the rudder firm, tightens the sail, 
and defies the storm. It waxes more fierce. The 
planks groan and strain: Ellida is now deep engulphed 
between the waves—now, raised as if to the clouds, 
upon a watery mountain. Snow fills the air: hail clatters 
upon deck and armor: the top-mast is hardly visible in 
the darkened sky. ‘Thither he mounts, to see if he can 
discern the foes that are assailing him: and lo! a 
whale, like a loosened island, rushes by! On its broad 
back are seen the two demons—Heid in the shape of 
an ice-bear, shaking snows from his shaggy hair ; Ham 
in the form of a huge eagle, heightening the tempest 
with his flapping wings. At Frithiof’s command, the 
ship darts over the whale, and cleaves him in twain! 
Then, quick as thought, with two successive arrows 
he pierces the bear and eagle. Instantly, the storm 
ceases—the billows subside—the blue sky and the sun 
appear—and close at hand, an island is in view ; the 
very island to which our voyagers were bound. Most 
of the crew being stiffened with cold and fatigue, Biorn 
bears four of them on his shouldersashore ; and Frithiof, 
eight. A fire is kindled,—the mead-horn is drained,— 
and their numbed senses return. 

The jari Argantyr, meanwhile, was carousing in his 
banquet hall. Suddenly a sentinel proclaimed “a sail! 
no friendly banner flying—and two gigantic warriors 
bearing to the strand many faint shivering men!” The 
jarl, at a glance, recognized the ship as Ellida, and the 
chieftain as Frithiof; for, said he, 


“Tn all the north there is but one 


Cf that proud height, and martial tread, 
And Thorsten, ’tis thy son alone : 
Upon his brow his name we read.” 


The Viking Atle, a warrior-comrade of the jar, in- 
stantly sprang from the table, declaring that he would 
put Frithiof’s far-famed prowess in arms to the test. 
His twelve companions at the word arose, armed each 
with a heavy club and spear: And all sped with wild 
cries to the beach, where the stranger chief watched 
over his weary crew sleeping around him upon the 
ground. “My arm could strike thee down”—began 
Atle; “but I give thee choice, of combat or flight. 
Pray me for quarter, and I will befriend thee, and lead 
thee to Argantyr’s hall.” “I am wearied indeed with 
our watery fray,” replied Frithiof ; “but ere I say those 
words, we will try our weapons:” and he drew his 
flashing sword. A terrific combat ensued: the shields 
of both were soon rent into fragments; and in a mo- 
ment after, Atle’s sword was cloven in two. His ad- 
versary immediately threw down his own sword; and 
they closed. Victory at length declared for Frithiof. 
He threw the Viking, placed his knee upon his breast, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, had I my sword, thy temerity 
should have its reward !”—‘ Go, fetch thy sword,” said 
Atle; “here is my breast; I shall not fly.” Taking 
him at his word, Frithiof rushed to snatch his sword 
and end the strife effectually : but when he saw his foe 
prostrate, calmly awaiting the blow, his heart was 
touched, and he extended his hand. A truce took 
place; Frithiof and his comrades repaired to the jarl’s 
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palace, where they were entertained in princely state 
for several months. At a favorable moment, he ex- 
plained to his host the object of his visit. Argantyr 
disdainfully repelled the claim of tribute; but he pre- 
sented to his guest, in token of personal regard, a costly 
purse, filled with gold. 

In the spring, Frithiof returned home. On the se- 
venth day of the voyage, his native hills reappeared to 
his view. He entered the bay, whereon Balder’s tem- 
ple stood: but no friendly step met—no fond visage 
greeted him. His own falcon alighted on his arm, and 
flapped his wings as if in terror: but no tongue explain- 
ed what grief awaited him. Gliding at length around 
the promontory beluind which his home had stood, he 
beheld that home no longer! Instead of his palace, a 
murky pile of ruins met his eye: a pile cheerless and 
dismal, as the skeleton in a warrior’s tomb. His bloom- 
ing gardens and fertile fields, were a dreary waste, 
sprinkled over with ashes! From Hilding he learned, 
that Ring with numerous forces had invaded the coun- 
try—-defeated the two brother-kings—compelled them 
to give him their sister as his bride—and borne her 
away to Norway. With speechless grief, she had sub- 
mitted to her fate. 


“No smile betrayed the royal consort’s pride : 
Pale was her cheek, and deadly white her brow ; 
E’en as we see the lightning’s vivid glow 
Cast a pale glimmer o’er a midnight cloud, 
While echoes thro’ the sky the thunder’s accent loud.” 


At the altar, Helge had beheld, on her arm, the myste- 
rious bracelet, given her by Frithiof. He tore it from 
her, and placed it on the wrist of Balder’s image. He 
it was, who in his flight from the battle, had burned 
Framnes to the ground. 

The anger and grief of Frithiof at this recital may 
well be imagined: he set forth, in quest of vengeance ; 
and found Helge sacrificing amidst a throng of priests 
in the temple of Balder. Leaving Biorn to guard the 
gate, he entered alone. With soul on fire, and voice 
like an autumn storm, he challenged the pale trembling 
king to mortal combat: offering him the advantage of 


was to frame a code of laws for their enterprize—the 
Viking’s code. 

There was to be no tent on deck : the warrior’s buck- 
ler was to be his only bed,—the sky his only roof. His 
sword was to be short, like the hammer of Thor. The 
sails were to be spread in the tempest as well as in the 
calm: and all were to sink, rather than strike their flag. 
No woman was to be taken on board; she being a 
jewel indeed on land, but a dangerous commodity at 
sea. Merchants were to be protected—but must pay a 
tribute in return. Ships of war were always to be at- 
tacked: to shrink from the contest was infamy. All 
prizes were to be shared by lot among the crew: .as to 
the Viking, his only gains were to be wounds—his only 
prize, honor. None was to bind up a wound, till the 
battle was over: the life of a disarmed or prostrate foe 
was always to be spared. 

They roamed over every sea—fouglit many a fierce 
battle—and captured many arich prize. While inactive, 
Frithiof was a prey to gloom: but when danger and 
strife impended, his eagle eye kindled, his front became 
serene, and his clear, loud voice, was as a trumpet-call to 
victory. After three years of wandering, in the course 
of which the sea and isles of Greece were visited—he 
turned his face homewards once more ; and concerted a 
visit in disguise to the court of Norway, that he might 
behold again the face of Ingeborg. Disregarding 
Biorn’s remonstrances, he repaired thither alone. 

On a festal day, King Ring and his Queen sat toge- 
ther in state,—like autumn and spring conjoined. An 
old man knocked and entered ; bent and tottering with 
age, leaning on a staff, and clad from head to foot in 
bearskins, Seating himself upon a bench, near the 
door, he became an object of derision to the courtiers. 
One of them even pointed his finger with a scornful 
laugh, at the old man’s shaggy vestments. His eyes 
flashed—he sprang up-—-seized the coxcomb by the 
waist--and twirled him round like a toy. All the by- 
standers owned the retribution just. But the uproar 
reaching the King’s ears, he summoned the stranger 
before him ; angrily demanding his origin, name, and 


| 


| errand ? “ My name, O King!” (said the old man) “I 





Fee x. 


the first blow. At the same time he contemptuously , will not reveal. My nurse was Sorrow ;—my heritage 
dashed in his face, the purse of gold which Argantyr | is Want; I come from the wolf’s abode, where I have 
had given him—dashed it, with a force that brought a | dwelt with Famine. Once I proudly bestrode my dra- 
stream of blood from his mouth, and laid him prostrate | gon, riding the waves with gilded crest and sable 
before the altar. Scorning to use his sword against so; wings: but now, wrecked, it lies half-buried on the 
feeble a coward, he turned to the god’s image, and see- | strand. My errand was to behold thy wisdom, so far 
ing-his bracelet on its arm, tore it violently away. The | renowned: I met contempt, and punished it :——pardon 
statue fell into the fire which blazed on the altar. In- | my freedom, O King!” The King of Norway com- 
stantly the flames arose to the cornice and roof: and mended his discourse, and bade him sit by his side—but 
before effective help could be applied, the Temple of prayed him to doff his disguise. Immediately the bear- 
Balder was in ashes. Horror-struck at his involuntary skin robes fall; and a majestic young man appears. 
sacrilege, Frithiof went on board his vessel, resolving | We must quote the lines which describe him : 

to spend his life in roaming, asa Viking, over the seas. | 


ee 
At that moment, Helge with a fleet was seen pressing | « Over his shoulders broad, and eke acound his forehead 
} , 


on, to intercept and capture him. But Biorn, antici- | high 
nating such a movement, had secretly bored a hole in His flowing locks of gold fall down in graceful sym- 
the keel of every ship; so that just as the king thought | metry. 


himself bearing down victoriously upon his adversary, | 

his whole fleet foundered, and he with difficulty clam- With gallant mien erect he stood, in velvet mantle blue : 

bered to the summit of a rock amid the waves. sy nay City ts oo gf atgetntoes ges no Pt 
Frithiof and his comrades now put forth into the ~ 3} ” 


eae : skill thereon, 
broad sea, bidding their home and the North a sad, long And round the hero’s waist they seem’d in eager haste 


farewell. Far and wide they roved. His first care | to run. 
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Like harden’d lightning by his side his trusty sword 
hangs down, 

And glitvring on his brawny arm the golden bracelet 
shone : ee 

Around the hall his eyes he cast with stern majestic 
air 

As tall as Asa*-Thor in size; as Asa-Balder, fair. 


How swift on Ingeborga’s cheek the roses come and go, 

Changing its hue like northern light, reflected on the 
snow ! 

As water-lilies up and down are mov’d on troubled 
wave, 

Thus did the bosom of the queen with strong pulsa- 
tions heave.” 


Ring, apparently unsuspicious that his guest is Fri- 
thiof, welcomes him to the coming feast. A roasted 
boar is served up, holding an apple in his mouth, and 
crowned with garlands. Shaking aside his snowy 
locks, the aged king touches the boar’s head, and vows 
to seek and vanquish Frithiof. A sneering laugh burst 
from the young hero; a gleam of anger flashed across 
his brow; and the pummel of his sword struck the table 
with a noise that made each champion present start up 
inalarm. “Oh King!” said he, “hear now my vow. 
I know Frithiof well: he is my friend: and I swear to 
fight in his behalf against a world in arms !’"—The en- 
tertainment sped on, harmoniously, with wine and mu- 
sic, till the crowing of the cock told the approach of 
morning. Frithiof staid long at Ring’s palace. 
One day, the king and queen drove in a sledge over the 
frozen lake. Their guest attended them on foot, with 
skates—passing and flying round them at pleasure, and 
graving on the ice a thousand runes, which often ex- 
pressed the name of Ingeborg. Suddenly theice breaks 
beneath the sledge: but just as it is sinking, Frithiof 
snatches it and its burthen from peril.—Soon after- 
wards, a royal hunting-match takes place. The queen 
is of the party. He has self-command enough to shun 
her side, while, lance in hand, on her white courser, she 
leads the chase. The old king lags behind: beside him, 
Frithiof stays,—silent, thoughtful, and sad. At length 
they reached a secluded and shady vale, where Ring 
proposed to lie down and refresh himself with slumber, 
Frithiof dissuaded him: but he persisted, and lay down 
on Frithiof’s mantle, his head resting on Frithiof’s 
knees. While he slept; Frithiof heard the voice 
of a sable bird, advising him to slay the dotard king, 
and reclaim his lost bride. Instantly a white bird re- 
plied—“ whatever thou winnest, thy bright honor 
will be lost. Wouldst thou murder sleep—kill a de- 
fenceles old man? Odin’s eye beholds thee, though no 
mortal eye can.” Frithiof hurled his sword from him, 
far away into the forest. The king started up. He 
had only feigned sleep; and had perceived the strug- 
gle between good and evil in his young friend’s mind. 
He informed Frithiof that he had known him from the 
first; but had dissembled the knowledge, to try his 
honor. “Old and feeble,” said he, “I must soon de- 
scend to the tqmb: have thou then my queen and 
kingdom.”—Frithiof said he had remained already too 
long exposed to the flames of love:—“ The wrath of 
Heaven lowers over me. Balder, whose temple} burned, 
pursues me with vengeance. Earth spurns me with hor- 





* Asa is a genera] name for any one of the higher deitics of 
Scandinavia. 


ror from her bosom: the dry land burns my feet—the 
trees refuse me their shade—my sun of life is burned 
out—night, guilt, and gloom surround me. Once more, 
my noble bark! bathe thy pitch-clad bosom in the briny 
wave! with thy keel, furrow the ocean; let thy pin- 
ions cleave the air!” 

Before he could depart, however, the venerable Ring 
announced his resolve to die, after the manner of 
Northern heroes,—by opening his own veins, in order 
to anticipate the slow, painful hand of age and disease. 
He executed this purpose; bequeathing his queen, and 
the guardianship of his young son, to Frithiof, who 
was to be regent of the kingdom till the prince attained 
manhood.—The funeral over,—a council of the nation 
was called. The whole people repaired thither, in 
arms. Frithiof held aloft their young king. “ ‘That 
boy is too young to lead an army or decide the law !”— 
cried the multitude. But Frithiof, planting the child 
upon his shield, and raising it on high, exclaimed, 
* Norsemen, behold your King—a scion of Odin’s race! 
Him I have vowed to protect, and to place on his brow 
his father’s crown. May I perish, if I swerve from 
that vow !”—The boy, who had sat firm on the shield 
like a king on his throne, with an eye dauntless as that 
of an eaglet gazing upon the sun,—now, with a spring, 
stood upright. Instantly a shout of applause burst 
from the throng: and with loud acclamations, he was 
hailed asa king, worthy to succeed his father. Frithiof 
was at the same time unanimously invited to lead In- 
geborg to the altar. But he had first an expiation to 
make, for the burning of Balder’stemple. Bidding the 
newly chosen king and brave people a hasty adieu, 
he departed. 

A touching lamentation at his father’s tomb,—a re- 
building of the burned Temple, far more sumptuously 
than ever,—his reconciliation with the offended Deity,— 
and his union with Ingeborg,—are the chief remaining 
incidents of the poem ; conveyed in strains so rich, mu- 
sical, and powerful, that no abridgment or paraphrase 
could do them justice. We are half doubtful, whether 
our whole narrative had not been better omitted, or 
greatly curtailed,—as affording a most inadequate idea 
of our author’s varied merits. It is, after all, but a 
skeleton we have given: as gaunt, nerveless, and spirit- 
less, when compared with the poem itself, as a hu- 
man skeleton is to a perfect human form, instinct with 
life and grace, corded with strong muscles, and rounded 
into complete symmetry. We beseech the reader, 
therefore, to make allowances accordingly, in his judg- 
ment of the work before us, 

In assigning that work its place in the world of let- 
ters,—considering the languages into which it has been 
rendered, the favor it has experienced in them all, 
and the merits which in its English dress are manifest 
to our view,—we have no hesitation in ranking it above 
Marmion, or any other of Sir Walter’s poems except 
the Lady of the Lake: and even above that we rank 
it, though hesitatingly. Let us not be understood as 
saying that we--Virginia born and English-speaking— 
derive more pleasure from reading this Swedish poem 
than from reading the master-pieces of Scott. On the 
contrary, there is no one of his five longest poems which 
does not both afford us more pleasure and excite in 
us higher admiration, than Bishop Tegner’s does, But 





(our meaning is) if we had no vernacular language, 
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and no country with its host of associations to prepos- 
sess our minds,—but understood equally well, all the 
languages in which ‘The Saga of Frithiof’ has ap- 
peared,——-we believe that it would claim in our un- 
biassed judgment, the place we have designated. 

We said, the translation was by three different hands. 
We know not their names ;—only the initials being 
given, at the end of their several cantos. They are 
W.E. F.,—H. G.,—and R. C. They are names, which 
ought to be known: for very few translations have 
done their authors so much credit—judging merely 
from the strength and beauty of the English itself, 
without reference to the original, of which we are 
wholly ignorant. Not to be very exact, we think 
there are eight or ten different metres in the version; 
some of them calculated peculiarly to try the skill of a 
versifier: yet the instances of ruggedness or of clumsi- 
ness—when we remember how literal the translators 
aimed to be—are extremely few ; and frequently, the 
numbers are spirited, smooth, and strong, as those of 
Pope. ‘To illustrate this, and convey a better idea of 
the work, we proceed to give a few more extracts. 


The poem thus opens: 


FRITHIOF AND INGEBORG. 


“There grew, in Hilding’s garden fair, 
Two plants beneath his fostering care ; 
Such plants the North had never seen ; 
How gloriously they deck the green! 


One like the oak-tree soars on high, 
Whose trunk all proudly greets the sky ; 
While bending still, by winds caress’d 
Its branches wave like warrior’s crest. 


ante eee 


er 
te 
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BB The other blossoms like the rose, 

Ere yet the vernal suns disclose 

The charms that in the chalice* dawn, 

: Though winter hath its breath withdrawn. 


es 


: But storms arise and shake the earth; 
‘a. The oak must struggle from its birth ; 
hy And the bright sun, with rays of gold, 
et The rose’s bud will soon unfold. 


In peace and joy, ’neath Hilding’s view, 
These lovely plants together grew ; 
;. And Frithiof} was the oak-tree hight; 
The rose was Ingeborga bright. 


ail a 


Didst thou behold them during day,— 
In Freya’s palace, thou wouldst say, 
Are only found such beings fair, 
With rosy wings and golden hair. 


But when they dance in hour of night, 
Beneath the moon’s transparent light,— 
bi Sure ’tis the Elfin king and queen, 
i Ga) Thus dancing on the meadow green! 


ie He cons his task with eager joy,-- 
e For he can now—that smiling Rs 
To Ingeborg} the runes impart, 

And lessons that he learnt by heart. 


She loves to skim the dark blue sea 
In Frithiof’s bark ; and oft as he 


* Calyx. 
t Frithiof, this word is either of two or three syllables. 
{ Ingeborg--the final g is not pronounced. 





— i] 


Or reefs the sail, or now expands, 
She claps with joy her small white Hands, * 


No tree too high, no rock too bold, 
When she a bird’s nest would behold : 
The eagle's eggs and young he laid, 
With joyful pride, before the maid. 


No torrent could his path arrest ; 
How sweet to be more closely prest 
By the fair maiden in his arms, 
When foaming waters rous’d alarms! 


The first bright rose that spring unfolds, 
The first red cherry he beholcds, 

The first ripe ear that autumn yields, 
For her he gathers from the fields. 


But hours of childhood quickly fly ; 

A blooming youth, with flashing eye, 
Now gazes on the maiden bright, 
Whose charms full blossom to the sight. 


He seeks no longer childish sport ; 
Unarmed the hardy youth resorts 
To the dark forest, where the bear 
Lies growling in his gloomy lair: 


And breast oppos’d to breast they fight ; 
And Frithiof conquers; with delight 
To Ingeborg he bears the spoil ; 
Forgotten are his wounds and toil ;-- 


For woman loveth danger’s task ; 

As plumes hang fondly o’er the casque, 
When no light zephyrs rouse their pride, 
Thus beauty clings to valor’s side. 


When during the long winter’s night, 

In the vast hall, while flames shine bright, 
He sings a lay, or reads a story 

Of Asast and Valhalla’s{ glory. 


‘Of gold, he says, ‘is Freya’s hair,— 
It waves like wheat-sheaf in the air: 
But I know locks of brighter gold 
That a more polish’d brow enfold. 


‘Iduna’s breast is soft and fair ; 
It pants beneath a tissue rare: 
I know a verdant silken vest 
That covers a far whiter breast. 


‘ And Frigga’s eyes are deepest blue ; 
Like heaven their soft and brilliant hue : 
But I know eyes whose dazzling ray 
Rivals the brightest vernal day. 


‘ A sun-beam on new fallen snow 

Is Gerda’s cheek: a maid I know, 
And she, though but a mortal meek, 
Can boast a far more glowing cheek. 


‘I know a heart as pure as thine, 
Fair Nanna! poet’s bliss assign 
To thee, oh Balder! ’twas thy pride 
That tender Nanna was thy bride. 


‘ And if belov’d in death like thee, 

One faithful maiden, true to me, 
Would weep like Nanna o’er my grave, 
Stern Hela’s terrors I would brave.’ 


* Original--smaa hvita hender. 
+ Asas, the chiet deities of Scandinavia. 
{ Vathalla,—Heaven. 
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But Ingeborg the child of kings, 
Sitting alone a ditty sings, 

Or weaves a woof of warlike scene, 
Of ocean’s waves, and arbors green. 





On wool as white as drifted snow, 
Woven in gold, the bucklers glow ; 
While red as blood the lances stream, 
The coats of mail in silver gleam. 


The tales oft change at her command ; 
But, as they grow beneath her hand, 
Her heroes all bear Frithiof’s mien ; 
She blushes, but is pleased, I ween. 


And Frithiof in the forest roves, 

And carves the name of her he loves 
On many a tree; those runes proclaim 
Their plighted troth and mutual flame. 


When nature stirs, and men arise,-- 

When day first treads the azure skies,—- 
(The world’s bright king with hair of gold,) 
They still in thought communion hold. 


When night rides o’er the fields of air,— 
(Earth’s mother with her ebon hair,) 

And stars shine bright, and planets rove,— 
They sleep, but dream of nought but love. 


‘Oh earth! in spring ’tis thy delight 

To deck thy locks with flow’rets bright ; 
Oh give me those that bloom most fair, 
To twine a wreath for Frithiof’s hair ! 


‘Ocean! beneath thy waves profound, 
In thy vast halls rich pearls are found ; 
Give me the fairest now to deck 

My Ingeborg’s still fairer neck.’ ” 


Frithiof, standing between Helge and Halfdan, be- 
side their father’s death-bed,— 


“‘ Between the brothers there he stood, with proud, ma- 
jestic mien, 

As still, between the morn and eve, the brighter day is 
seen.” 


The dying king thus advises his elder son : 


“Be firm, but never harsh, my son !—inflict not useless 
pains; 

The stee! that strikes the surest blow, still flexible re- 
mains: 

Compassion suits a monarch’s heart, as flowers adorn 
the shield ; 

Say, is it spring, or winter’s cold, that fructifies the 
le 


The friendless man, whate’er his rank, is wretched and 
foriorn ; 

He’s like the pine-tree in the waste, from which the 
bark is torn: 

But like - tree within a grove the man befriended 
Stands; 


It’s root the purling streamlets feed; all tempests it 
withstands,” 


The human treasures of Frithiof, to which we before 
alluded, are thus described: 


“ Twelve aged men were ever found by the young he- 
ro’s side ; 

Their silver locks command respect, and who would 
not confide 


In their sage mien, their princely air, their stately mar- 
tial tread ? 

Yes! they have noble warriors been ; and plainly may 
be read 

The story of their battles fierce, on each deep furrow’d 
brow. 

Why are their breasts incas’d in steel? they cannot 
combat now : 

Oh! it was thuson battle field, by Thorsten’s side they 
mov’d, 

They will not cast away the arms their honor’d chief- 
tain lov’d. 

Close to these aged warriors sat a gallant, blooming 
youth, 

‘Biorn’ was his name, of Frithiof’s age ; and there he 
shone, in truth, 

Like the fresh rose ’midst faded leaves, in autumn’s 
stormy time ; 

Gay as a boy, yet firm and bold, as suiteth manhood’s 
prime, 

And sage as he whose thoughtful eye hath many win- 
ters seen.” 


King Ring, from hearsay, gives to his council the fol- 
lowing account of Ingeborg, when he announces his 
design to ask her hand: 


“King Bele, who, when summer breezes play’d, 
Came often to this land, 

Hath, dying, left a daughter: will that maid 
Accept my proffer’d hand ? 

She like the lily blooms, that decks the flow’ry glade : 


Yes! she is young, and flowers alone delight 
The jocund mind of youth ; 

My leaf is sear’d, alas! and in his flight 
Relentless Time, forsooth, 

Hath strew’d my head with snow, and dim becomes my 
sight. 


But can she love a man whose heart is true, 
Although his head be grey ? 
And will she deign my infant blossom too 
To warm with genial ray? 
Then autumn’s hand shall crown spring’s brow of rose- 
ate hue.” 


The soliloquy of Ingeborg, while awaiting Frithiof, 
who is gone to make his last appeal to Helge and his 
council : 


“The morning breaks, and Frithiof comes not yet; 
*T was yestermorn the royal council met 
By Bele’s sepulchre ; well chosen spot! 
For there, I ween, was seal’d his daughter’s lot. 
Ah! [ have shed full many bitter tears, 
And offer’d up to Freya earnest prayers, 
To melt the hate that burns in Frithiof’s breast, 
And from him a reluctant promise wrest, 
To give his hand to Helge once again, 
In sign of peace; but man is proud and vain ;— 
And for his honor (thus he calls his pride) 
A woman’s grief he ever would deride : 
Why should she cling so fondly to his breast ? 
Go ask the moss, on which thy foot is press’d, 
Why it adheres so closely to the rock, 
Whose iron surface but appears to mock 
The feeble efforts by those tendrils shown, 
To fix their roots within a barren stone,— 
While all their food is drawn from night’s cold tears 
alone.” 


And— 


“T Frithiof love,—nor can my thoughts recall 





The hour or day when first I felt this flame ; 
Vou. ILl.—66 
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I know not how, nor whence this feeling came, 
And almost fancy it was born with me. 

As we the fruit each year successive see 

Form round the nut, and swell, and gather force 
From each bright ray the sun throws in his course-- 
(Its golden food!) thus I can also prove 

I grew and ripen’d round the nut of love. 

’T is for this love | now exist alone,— 

What would the fruit be, if the core were gone ? 
Balder! great god! receive this vow of mine! 
My heart was pure when | approach’d thy shrine, 
And I will leave it with as pure a flame. 

I’ll fearless pass, Bifrost, thy bridge of fame ; 
With my fond love before the gods appear, 

And in Valhalla it shall shine as clear 

As any child of Asas there in view, 

Whose golden buckler may reflect its hue : 

With pure and dove-like wings it then shall fly 
Across the blue empyreal vault on high, 

To seek for refuge in Alfader’s breast ; 

From thence it sprang, and there should ever rest.” 


In rejecting Frithiof’s entreaty that she would fly 
with him to Greece, she contrasts his free condition with 
her own dependence upon the tyrannical brother to 
whose guardianship she had been committed ; illustra- 
ting it as follows: 


“Say, what would woman be, if, in her pride 
She dared the ties Alfader form’d, deride ? 
Ties that unite her to a firmer hand, 
And lend the strength her weakness must demand. 
She’s like a lily of the water still, 
That sinks or rises with the current’s will: 
While thus it floats, in pure and snowy vest, 
The passing boatman wounds its tender breast ; 
He heeds it not; the vessel hastens on ; 
The lily fades: but should its root alone 
Cling fast to earth, that drooping flower again 
May lift its head, and all its bloom regain 
From the bright stars, its sisters of the sky, 
And like a star itself on liquid azure lie. 
But should it loose its hold, and far from home 
Be tost by billows, it will soon become 
A dry and wither’d leaf, and unregarded roam.” 


Irritated by her refusal, Frithiof is breaking abruptly 
away; when she utters a remonstrance, to which we 
scarcely know any superior in pathos and eloquence: 


“Oh Frithiof! isit thus that we must part ? 
Canst thou thus wound thy Ingeborga’s heart ? 
Oh Frithiof! can thy brow so sternly lower 
On her, the friend of thy first childhood’s hour ? 
Canst thou no glance of tenderness bestow 
On her whose tears for thee must ever flow ? 
And can no pressure of thy hand now tell 
The full—deep meaning of the word farewell ? 
Or dost thou fancy I shall now repose, 

Where blushing roses all their sweets disclose ? 
That I can with indifference see depart 

The fond and treasur’d idol of my heart? 

Thou wertmy thought by day, my dream by night ; 
’*T was Frithiof’s name bore all that gave delight ; 
And all that great or good in life I saw, 
Resembled him: his accents were my law. 

Let not thatimage, once so fair and height, 
Assume a frown to terrify my sight! 

Oh, be not harsh! | now must bid adieu 

To all the bliss | ever had in view ; 

To all that 1 more dearly even lov’d, 

Than the pure joys no mortal yet has prov’d, 
The joys that in Valhalla we shall taste ; 

This world to me is now a dreary waste : 

Say! must this sacrifice be all in vain? 

And can it not one friendly word obtain ?” &c. 


—— ee 





The storm is thus described : ; 4 
“Flow black and how low’ring the once azure sky ! 

And loud bursts the thunder-peal rolling on high ! 

How roughly and fiercely the wild ocean raves! 


Why rises he thus, with his white foaming waves ? ave 
The lightning’s keen dart, with its bright flashing * 
glare, ; 


For a moment illumines the dark lurid air! ' 
Hark! the scream that announces the sea bird’s affright, 
As he hastens to shore—and how rapid his flight! 


Frithiof.—‘ Hard must we combat, friends ! 
Its force the tempest sends ; 

Its flapping wings we hear ; 
But warriors know not fear. 
My love, in thy lone bower, 
Dost weep for me this hour? 
Thy tears, thy fond alarms 

Do but augment thy charms,’ 


*Fore the bark now glide 
Two fiends, Ham and Heid! 
Ham the storm excites ; 
Heid in snow delights. 


‘The tempest begins its dark wings to display,— 
Oh, summon your strength for this terrible fray ! 
Now plunges the bark ; oh, how deep is that cave! 
But sull she remounts on the high swelling wave. 
All the demons of terror more horribly yell, 
And grin with their visage fantastic and fell! 
They ride on the billows with fiendish delight, 
And play with the foam ever sparkling and white ! 
* * * * x + 


The waves rise more high! 
More black grows the sky! 
The masts and yards reel, 
And loud groans the keel. 


Now all’s well again, and each furious wave 

Thus fiercely may roll, and thus loudly may rave : 

Ellida obeys the proud chieftain’s command ; 

The tempest’s wild ravings she now may withstand. 

The shooting star thus, through the blue vault of night, 
Speeds swiftin its path so unerring and bright ; . 

She bounds o’er the billows,—untam’d is her pride ; 

The chamois thus leaps on the high mountain’s side.” a 


The following allusion to Christianity and its founder, 
is made in the last canto. Itisa priest of Balder who 
speaks : 


“Rumor hath reach’d me of a southern Balder, 
Son of a virgin, by Alfader sent 
T’ expound the runes mysterious, that are graven 
On the fates’ sable buckler, yet unravell’d. 
Peace was his end and aim; his falchion, love ; 
And like a dove, sat innocence upon 
His silver helmet: piously he lived, 
And pious taught; but preach’d forgiveness too : 
And under distant palm trees lies his tomb, 
His doctrine, so ’tis said, from vale to vale 
Wanders triumphant; melteth stony hearts ; 
Joins hands together; and constructs on earth 
A realm of peace and charity and love. 
I do not rightly comprehend his law, 
But in my better hours, methinks, I feel 
A distant glimmering of its holy fire ; 
And at such times all hearts must feel like mine. 
The day will come, and I foresee it clear, 
When o’er the rugged mountains of the North 
*T will spread its dove-like pinions, and on high 
Will wave victoriously its sacred banner. 
But ere that day arrives, the North will be 








For us no more ; and oft the oak shall wave 
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Its branches o’er our long forgotten graves. 

All hail, ye generations yet unborn! 
Than us far happier, ye shall one day drink 
That cup of consolation, and behold 

The torch of truth illuminate the world! 

This will disperse each murky vaporous cloud, 
Which threavning o’er the sun of life impends, 
Yet do not us despise, for we have sought 
With earnest zeal, and unaverted eye, 

To catch one ray of that ethereal light. 
Alfader still is one, and still the same ; 

But many are his messengers divine.” 


The extracts we had marked for insertion are not yet 
exhausted; some others are so fine, that we shall pro- 
bably present them in a future number. We take leave 
of this valuable addition to our literature, with a hope 
that publishers on this side the Atlantic will soon faver 
their world with an American edition. 





TO ISADORA. 


Be not deceived thou fair young girl, 
I would not wake a thought of thine 
For one, who borne on passion’s whirl, 
Has vow’d and knelt at many a shrine. 


But thou art far too pure and good, 

For thoughts of earthly kind to dwell 
Within thy gentle breast—whose blood 
Ne’er coursed with an unhallow’d swell. 


I oft have gazed upon thy form, 
And felt my pulses wildly beat ; 
And felt the wild tide rushing warm, 
As thy soft glances mine would meet. 


Yet would I dare not ask for me, 
One fond thought when away I hie ; 
No tribute tear to fall from thee, 
Save such as gems a sister’s eye. 


Farewell! and may thy slumbers be 

Like evening flowers as soft, as sweet ; 
Thy dreams all bright as southern seas, 
Where rosy waves and sunbeams meet. 


J.C. M. 
Richmond, Va., 1837. 





THE GRAVE, 
UPON THE MOUNTAIN TOP. 


When I was a young man, I had the pleasure to pay 
a visit of some weeks to Mount Saint Mary’s, at Em- 
metsburg, in Maryland ; and often since, have I desired 
in vain to repeat the visit, The literary institution, for 
the purpose of the education of youth, is situated at the 
foot of the mountain ; and the classes which it contains 
enjoy the advantage of numerous zealous, pious, and 
extremely cultivated and learned pr: ceptors. As usual 
with gentlemen of this character, they are remarkable 
for politeness and hospitality. Whilst the lower coun- 
try is parched by the fervid heat of summer—the shadi- 





ness and elevation of this spot where the college 
stands—the coldness and purity of its waters, together 
with the verdant and picturesque beauty of the locality, 
render it peculiarly pleasant to the stranger. The 
mountain rises abruptly—bold rivulets, pellucid and 
brawling, foam down its steep sides, which receive in 
their course the tribute of numerous springs; and their 
side banks are trodden into sinuous pathways, dark- 
ened and shaded by luxuriant, lofty and umbrageous 
trees of every description, indigenous to the soil and 
climate. On the summit, for the pious purpose of the 
inmates of the institution, is erected a chaste and pretty 
edifice, to which allusion has been made in a fine poetic 
vein, by a contributor to a former number of the Mes- 
senger. How often with the cassocked professors, have 
I delighted to tread those romantic heights--to hear 
their feathered inhabitants pour forth melodious notes 
of enjoyment—to feast my eye upon the rich plumage 
in which they were arrayed; in shade and seclusion 
to enjoy the silence broken only by the rising murmur 
of the passing brook! How then did I sigh that to the 
city, with its heat, its dust, its strife, and corroding 
cares, I might never more return. Well doI remember 
the extreme pleasure with which, standing on the moun- 
tain’s brow, I looked down upon the scenery below— 
upon the fertile cultivated plains—upon the busy hus- 
bandman, “driving his team afield,’—upon the way- 
farer, as his trusty steed bore him on his road— upon the 
blue smoke as it curled up from the stately edifice, or 
from the log chimney of its humble cottage neighbor. 
How the breath of the pure air braced and refreshed ! 
How the spirits grew light and buoyant—even as the 
body grew heavy and tired in gaining the laborious 
ascent ! 

Wandering of a summer’s eve in the neighborhood of 
the church to which 1 have adverted—watching the 
squirrel climb the oak--resting where opportunity and 
shade invited, or enjoying the blazing light of the re- 
tiring sun, as it gilded the objects upon the plain—my 
mind (so to speak) filled with that peculiarity and in- 
tensity of sensation, which the grand and magnificent 
in the works of nature are so calculated to create in the 
solitary and solitude-loving beholder—I found myself 
standing upon a Grave! All arourd was rude and un- 
cultured. The creeping briar clung to my foot—and 
impeded my step. At the head of the mound was a 
black painted wooden cross, and on it the words—“ re- 
quiescat in pace.” Yes (said 1), involuntarily clasp- 
ing my hands, lifting my eyes, with spontaneous, solemn 
and earnest devotion—praying for the unknown fellow- 
being whose ashes were under my feet—‘‘ May he rest 
in peace.” I turned my eye again to the earth, and I 
beheld a rich and gaudy crimson colored flower,-—no 
other was near,—humble it seemed, though gorgeous, 
and it bent in beauty over the green turf from which it 
sprang. Itreminded me of the fine idea, so beautifully 
expressed in Scripture, in reference to the lilies of the val- 
ley—that “ King Solomon, in all his glory, was not ar- 
rayed as one of them.” I joyed to behold that wilding of 
the forest, growing over the grave. The fruits of the 
earth some writer has well observed, are the goodness of 
Providence—but the flowers are the smiles of God. It 
looked to me a historical emblem, of the hope of immor- 
tality—springing out of the body of corruption. ‘The 
scene and the occasion, naturally inclined me to solem- 
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‘nity and seriousness. | thought of tme--of death--of 


eternity. How eloquent is the grave! There the hu- 
man family are equal—the quiet ecclesiastic—the 
crowned warrior, stained with blood and covered with 
glorythe brow laurelled with the meed of literary 
renown and of genius—the poet, the orator, the sage— 
all—a!l return as the meanest, the vilest—the most illite- 
rate—to silence, to a handful of dust! The world- 
conquering Alexander, reeling, inebriate, expires ;—this 
small spot can contain him. The modern, more than 
Alexander—whpse word gave laws to nations and do- 
minions—who lifted up and who put down,—he too 
might rest where the unknown reposes before me . 
Midst the salt sea a barren rock rises above the waves—- 
the surf breaks foaming on its shores—the sea-bird 
skims over the glassy surface of the waters—the passing 
sail is reflected in its bosom; that miserable rock con- 
tains all that the earth holds of what was once NVapo- 
leon ! 

I retired from the height with a soberness of thought, 
which, midst the troubles and turmoil of a busy life, has 
frequently returned to me. I no longer wondered at 
the calm wisdom and piety which reconciled the ser- 
vants of God to separation from this world. The Greek 
term Woy, which means the soul, means also a butter- 
fly. Whatan intellectual, poetic, philosophic language 
is the Greek. Their tongue alone will vindicate to all 
ages the high and glorious character of that renowned 
people. The soul inhabits for awhile a perishable body-- 
so the butterfly is hidden in the dirty worm: The lat- 
ter decays,—the former rises, out of its dissolution—a 
beauteous, glorious thing. So, when the body of man is 
laid in the grave, this immortal spirit shall part from its 
temporary abode—rich and brilliant of hue—on golden 
wing, in gorgeous loveliness, to sport in eternal sun- 
shine, before the blazing throne of the omnipotent. That 
grave upon the mountain is full, to me, of wisdom and 
admonition. When I read of mad ambition—when the 
pages of the past tell me of those whose swords cleaved 
down the innocent—whose tread was over the fallen 
monuments of freedom and virtue—whose ears were 
greedy for the mad shout of the applauding and unthink- 
ing of this world—I turn from the example with disgust— 
I think of the grave upon the mountain top ! When I hear 
of the destroyer of female innocence—the fiend who, to 
eratify his brutal passions, immolates the beauty and 
worth of confiding woman—I think of the grave to 
which his vile carcass shall be finally let down—of the 
horrid fate of him, over whose remains no manly 
tongue will give utterance to the prayer that “‘he may 
rest in peace.” And thou! the great Creator, in whose 
hands are the bodies of the living, and the souls of the 
dead! so do thou inspire and guide me, whom of dust 
thou hast created—that whether my body may moulder 
on the mountain top, or in the valley, my spirit—which 
thou hast breathed into it--may enjoy thy presence 
and thy smiles, when the flowers shall bloom no more 
on earth, and everything that is material shall moulder 
and decay. A. 








Malancthon complains that in sacred assemblies the 


Ethics of Aristotle were read to the people instead of 
the Gospel. 





ILLUSIONS. 
TO —. 


I 
The joys of life are poor indeed, and seldom long endear-—- 
Ere many days thy heart must bleed, o’er many a grief and fear ; 
Why mourn ye then your early days—why seek for other ones? 
They all must vanish from your gaze, like night beneath the 


sun’s. 
Ii 
His parched lip the wretch would lave, who roams the Lybian 
waste-—— 


He stoops to press the glittering wave-—-it flies before his taste ; 
And sinking on the burning sand, it meets his eye no more: 
What sees he then in sky or land, when neither life restore ? 


III 
And such for aye hath been thy lot, though in thy treasured past 
Rise hopes that may not be forgot, and yet could never last ; 
Thou’st seen them bud in happier hours and blossom all around, 
And yet they perish’d Jike the flowers, when wintry storms 
abound. 
IV 
There’s not a dream in life’s romance, though fairy-like and gay, 
That, like the vainest work of chance, time has not swept away : 
There’s not a hope that boyhood brought, as boyhood upward 
grew, 


Struck down by some severer thought, but perished with it too. 


¥ 
Then, wherefore dream ye still of joys, the latest, still the best, 
This hope Time sickens, that destroys, and all deny thee rest,— 
Thou tread’st on dearest memories, at every step thou tak’st, 
And all thy sweetest pleasure flies, at morning when thou wak’st. 
VI 
Thy heartis but a sepulchre for buried joys and dear,— 
Thy memory but a chronicler of luxuries that were— 
Thine eyes are but the watchers sad, of things forever gone,— 
Thy hands---they write what thou hast had, upon some burial 
stone. 
Vil 
Then trace no more with doting gaze the fitful whirls of youth, 
Let not thy memory lie to thee,--it does not tell thee truth--- 
Invoke the truth, and at her touch, thoul’t see the gath’ring 
shade, 
The pleasure youth has fancied such, will then as surely fade. 


Vill 

And turn we now from Hope’s domain, and call not Memory 
back, 

They laugh to scorn, they give thee pain, and strew with thorns 
thy track ; 

They teach thee only how to mourn, when Time each flow’r 
shall blast, 

That thou hast sought, yet found no bourn, or found it all o’er- 
cast. 

G. B. SINGLETON, 


ERRATA. 


The reader will please make the following corrections in Miss 
Draper’s poem ‘* Navarino,” in the present number of the Mes- 
senger. Page 497, 33d line from bottom, read ghastly for ghostly. 
Same page, 3lst line from bottom, read ’T’s suid that wandering 
spirits, &c. instead of *Tis said, wandering spirits, &c. Page 
498, 2Sth line from bottom, for not a sigh, nor breath,—read not 
a sigh, or breath. Page 498, 14th line from top, for hapless 
heart, read broken heart. Same page, same column, 12th line 
from bottom, for hapless wife, read gentle wife. Do. do. 10th 
line from bottom, for bold hand, read brare hand. 

A couple of errors escaped us, in ‘‘ Albert and Rosalie,”’ in 
our July number, which we think it important to notice. Page 
408, 24th line from top, for into sadness as she feared, read into 
sadness ashe feared. Page 409, 35 lines from top, for Thou had’st 
a temper, read Thou had’st a temple, &c. 
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